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SOME OUTSTANDING AND RECURRING THEMES 
IN VALENCIAN LITERATURE’ 


It is an obvious fact that we cannot understand fully such a 
complex nation as Spain unless we take into account its widely 
different regions. Galicia, the Basque provinces, Catalonia, Anda- 
lusia, Valencia, Castile, each has its own characteristic traits, differ- 
ent from those of other regions. These traits that appear in the 
psychology, in the social customs, in the language, in the literary 
production of the people of these different sections of Spain have 
always had a charm for the student and the investigator of things 
Spanish. 

If it is true that through the study of the literature of a nation 
we come in contact with the mental life and with the psychological 
reactions of its people, then the regional literatures of Spain ought 
to give us an insight of these different groups, helping us to under- 
stand better the complex soul of Spain. The regional spirit, the 
individualistic differences of sections, appear better when the writer 
or speaker uses his own native tongue, whether it is Valencian or 
Catalan, Basque or Galician. When a writer of these regions em- 
ploys Castilian as a medium of expression, he identifies himself to 
a large extent with the rest of Spain, and his provincial inheritance 
is greatly modified by the outlook and community of interests of 
the rest of the nation. But when he uses his regional language, he 
gives full expression to the ideals and feelings of his patria chica, 
conscious of the fact that he will find an echo in the hearts of his 
countrymen who speak and read his language. Thus, we shall find 
more of the spirit of Galicia in the poems of Rosalia de Castro than 
in the novels of Pardo Bazan dealing with Galician characters ; more 
of the soul of Catalonia in Verdaguer and Guimera than in Boscan; 
and more of the Valencian temperament in Ausias March and in 
Llorente than in Blasco Ibafiez. 


1 Paper read at the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Philological Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast, held at the University of California, Berkeley, 
November 29 and 30, 1929. 
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The interest shown in modern times for the regional languages 
and literatures of Spain has been recognized by the Spanish Royal 
Academy. This body recently elected to its membership several 
distinguished scholars and writers, each representing the language 
of his own region.” 


It is my purpose in this paper to examine briefly the outstanding 
characteristics of Valencian literature, as shown by the nature of 
its subject-matter or themes. 

There are no comprehensive works on the history of Valencian 
literature. Such partial studies as have been made either deal with 
some particular author or connect it briefly and in a general manner 
with Catalan literature.* There are quite a number, however, of 
Valencian bibliographies. Those of Fuster, Ximeno, Puig Torralba 


2 The scholar elected to represent the Valencian region was Padre Luis 
Fullana y Mira, O.F.M., whose reception in the Academy took place Novem- 
ber 11, 1928. Among the works of Padre Fullana are: Morfologia del verb 
en la llengua Valenciana (Valencia, 1906), Estudi sobre Filologia Valenciana 
(Valencia, 1912), Gramdtica elemental de la Llengua Valenciana (Valencia, 
1918), Vocabulari Ortografic Valencid-Castellé (Valencia, 1922), Temes préc- 


tics per a Tensenyanga de la Llengua Valenciana, girats a Testil de Martorell 
(Valencia, 1926). 


8 Studies of Valencian authors have been made by A. Pagés (Ausias March 
et ses prédécesseurs, Paris, 1912); R. Chabas (Spill o Llibre de les dones per 
Mestre Jacme Roig—Edicién critica, prélogo, estudios y comentarios por R. C., 
Barcelona, 1905) ; Marti Grajales (in his Introduccién to Les Trobes en lahors 
de la Verge Maria, Valencia, 1894); and J. A. Vaeth (Tirant lo Blanch—A 
Study of Its Authorship, Principal Sources, and Historical Setting, New York, 
1912). . 

Among those who have studied Valencian literature in connection with the 
Catalan are Mila y Fontanals in several places of his Obras, especially in 
Resenya histérica y critica dels antichs poetas catalans (Vol. III, Barcelona, 
1890) and in Estudio sobre los poetas catalanes del siglo XV y principios del 
XVI (Vol. VI, Barcelona, 1895); Victor Balaguer, De la literatura Catalana— 
Discursos leidos ante la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid, 1875) ; Miquel 
y Planas in his Introduction to the Cangoner Satirich Valencié dels segles XV 
y XVI (Barcelona, 1911); F. M. Tubino, Historia del renacimiento literario 
contempordneo en Cataluia, Baleares y Valencia (Madrid, 1880); and Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, I, ccliii. 


* The pioneer Valencian bibliographers are Rodriguez, Biblioteca Valentina 
(Valencia, 1747) ; Ximeno, Escritores del Reyno de Valencia (Valencia, 1749) ; 
Fuster, Biblioteca Valenciana (Valencia, 1830). The following studies, mainly 
bibliographical, may be consulted with profit: Ferrer y Bigné, Estudio His- 
térico Critico sobre los poetas valencianos de los siglos XIII, XIV y XV 
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y Marti Grajales, Ferrer y Bigné, and Llombart adequately cover the 
field up to recent times. These bibliographies and the published 
works of the most important Valencian authors formed the basis for 
this survey. 

Before proceeding farther, the use of the word “Valencian,” 
instead of “Catalan,” in referring to the language and literature of 
the three Valencian provinces must be explained. The idea that 
Valencian is only a branch or variety of Catalan has been commonly 
held by Castilian and Catalan writers and scholars. The Valencians 
have always opposed it.’ Investigations of modern scholars and 


(Valencia, 1873); Puig Torralba y Marti Grajales, Estudio histérico-critico 


de los poetas valencianos de los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII (Valencia, 1883) ; 
Constanti Llombart, Los Fills de la Morta-Viva—A punts bio-bibliografics pera 
la historia del renaiximent lliterari llemosi en Valencia (Valencia, 1883). Valu- 
able information is also found in the notes of Cerda y Rico to the Canto del 
Turia, in his edition of La Diana Enamorada by Gil Polo (Madrid, 1778), and 
in Serrano y Morales, Resefia histérica en forma de diccionario de las impren- 
tas que han existido en Valencia (Valencia, 1898-99). The work of Genovés y 
Olmos, Catalech de les obres impreses en llengua valenciana desde 1474 a 1910 
(Valencia, 1911), is very rare (the edition consisted of forty copies only!) 
and, although invaluable for certain data, is far from being complete. 

5“Y no pensi ning que aquest significat afany de particularisacié valen- 
cianista sia cosa dels actuals moments, no; ve de molt lluny. Entre’ls autors 
valencians del quincén segle ja’s troba iniciada aquesta tendencia a qualificar 
de valenciana prosa la llengua vulgar del pais” (Miquel y Planas, Cangoner, 
p. viii). Indeed, Martorell in his Dedicatoria of Tirant lo Blanch tells us that 
he writes “en [lengua] vulgar valenciana, per co que la nacié don yo so natural 
sen puxa alegrar e molt ajudar per los tants e tant insignes actes com hi son” 
(Edition of Aguilé, Barcelona, 1905, p. 5). No Valencian ever called his 
language Catalan. On the other hand, Catalan writers have no patience with 
this distinction. Says Miquel y Planas: “De cap de les maneres deura con- 
siderarse aix6 com un reconeiximent de la existencia de una Ilengua y Ilitera- 
tura valencianes que no sien elles les mateixes Ilengua y lliteratura catalanes, 
tan tiniques, malgrat totes les diferencies dialectals, com tniques puguin apa- 
reixer la castellana, la francesa, la italiana o la portuguesa” (Canconer, p. ix). 
See also Mila y Fontanals (Obras, III, 143), Advertencia o explicacié de per- 
qué dins del nom de poetes catalans també s’inclouen los valencians y mallor- 
quins y de perqué’s diu catalans y no llemosins. 

Alemany y Bolufer, of the Spanish Academy, presents the Valencian side 
of the question. In his Discurso welcoming Padre Fullana to the Academy, he 
said : 

“El. P. Fullana afirma la existencia independiente del valenciano como 
lengua que no es, como dicen algunos, una variante del catalan. Ya pasaron 
aquellos tiempos en que D. Vicente Boix nos decia (1887): ‘La lengua valen- 
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philologists—such as those of Padre Luis Fullana—show that Va- 
lencian had a separate development and was different at all times 
from Catalan, in spite of Catalan influences during the reconquest 
and partial settlement of the Valencian region by James I and his 
armies from Catalonia in the first half of the thirteenth century.® 
The two languages have always been more or less similar, but the 
existence of phonetic, morphological, and syntactical differences in 
Valencian is supported by much evidence. They were not so marked 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries when the literary 
language of Catalonia and Valencia was mutually understood by the 
inhabitants of the two regions, and hence the names of Catalan, 


ciana nacida en la Provenza...y popularizada con el tiempo en el principado 
de Catalufia, adquirié bajo la dominacién de los condes soberanos de Barcelona 
mas regularidad...y lleg6 a formar una lengua diferente por la cual se 
distinguiéd en lemosin y provenzal.’ Siete afios antes habia dicho también 
Llombart: ‘El calificativo lemosin debe aplicarse a las tres diversas ramas del 
arbol de nuestra lengua, que son el catalan, el mallorquin y el valenciano, 
denominandose respectivamente lemosin-catalan, lemosin-mallorquin y lemosin- 
valenciano...’ Nada de esto es exacto; el valenciano nacié y se desarrollé en 
el reino de Valencia, como nos dice muy bien el P. Fullana en la metafora con 
que da principio a su discurso. ... Es decir, que el valenciano de hoy es el latin 
del siglo XX en la regién valenciana; y lo mismo puede decirse del catalan y 
demas lenguas romances. Pero aunque esto es asi y esté reconocido hoy por 
todos los que se dedican a estos estudios, hay cierta tendencia patrocinada, 
aunque de buena fé, por algunos que no quieren reconocer la independencia del 
valenciano y lo incluyen en la misma denominacién de la lengua de ellos; 
lengua que, metaféricamente hablando, no es sino una de las ramas de aquel 
mismo 4rbol y, por lo tanto, hermana de la valenciana aunque por circunstancias 
histéricas haya ejercido influencia sobre ésta; digo lengua hermana, y afiadiré 
que no como las demas lenguas romances de fuera de la peninsula, sino como 
las que al igual que ella han nacido en el mismo solar, aunque en habitacién 
separada, como el aragonés, el gallego, el castellano, el leonés y el portugués” 
(Discursos leidos ante la Real Academia Espaiola... el dia 11 de Noviembre de 
1928, Valencia, Imp. de E. Camarasa, 1928). 


® See the works mentioned in note 2 and Evolucién del verbo en la lengua 
valenciana—Discurso del R. P. Luis Fullana, published in Valencia, together 
with that of Alemany y Bolufer quoted in the previous note. Also, Fullana, 
Caracteristiques catalanes usades en lo Reine de Valencia (Valencia, 1917); 
Nebot y Pérez, Apuntes para una Gramética valenciana popular (Valencia, 
1894), and Tratado de Ortografia Valenciana Clasica (Valencia, 1910); Me- 
néndez Pidal, Origenes del espatiol (Madrid, 1926), pp. 530 and 540. For the 
persistence of the romance in the various regions of the Peninsula, cf. Julian 
Ribera, Disertaciones y Optisculos (Madrid, 1928), I, 10, 27, 28, 31, 109, and 
II, 312, 318, 331 et seq. 
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Valencian, or Limosin (as it was formerly called) have been used 
somewhat confusedly in almost all treatises of literary history.’ 

Today these differences are much greater than in former times. 
The two languages have grown wider apart. A native of Barcelona, 
speaking Catalan, would be understood in Valencia with great diffi- 
culty or hardly at all. A Valencian will admit that Catalan is a 
sister language, but he would feel greatly insulted if he were told 
that the language he speaks or that of his classical poets is Catalan. 

But it is in the psychology and temperament of their peoples that 
the two regions differ most. And since the Valencian people have 
always considered themselves a group apart both in regard to lan- 
guage and psychological characteristics, it seems just, in speaking of 
their literature, to call it Valencian and not Catalan. 

We have very few works written in Valencian previous to the 
fourteenth century: a few poems and the Chronica of Muntaner, 
who, although born in Catalonia, lived in Valencia the greater part 
of his life.* It was in the fourteenth century when the Valencian 
language appeared in its full bloom. A great poet, Ausias March, 
gave it its richest and noblest expression. His works (Cants d’ Amor, 
Cants de Mort, Cants Morals) carry the love theme to supreme 
heights after the manner of Petrarch, whom he imitated in many 
ways. The religious theme is also found in his poems (Cant Espi- 
ritual). He even treated and interpreted love in the light of religious 
faith and scholastic theology. Many other poets of less merit imi- 
tated him, both in choosing love themes for their songs and in giving 
them a religious character. The sensuousness and ribaldry of the 
old troubadours, whatever their influence on the Levantine poets of 


7 This has been excused by Miquel y Planas with the words of Ximeno, 
who, speaking of Fr. Antoni Canals, says: “El Maestro Echard, como vimos, 
le llama Catalan; pero tiene la disculpa de que, antiguamente, llamaron asi a 
los Valencianos, por aver sido poblado este Reyno por la mayor parte de Cata- 
lanes y Provenzales; aver tomado de ellos la lengua; y estar tan confinantes, 
como es notorio, las dos provincias de Catalufia y Valencia. Y por esso dixo 
Gerénimo Pau que no era temeridad que algunos escritores huvieran llamado 
Catalanes a los Valencianos y Mallorquines” (Escritores del Reyno de Valen- 
cia, I, 365). Today, however, the tendency is to separate the two regions, as 
stated in the previous note. 

% This, in fact, is the only reason for mentioning here the Chronica of 
Ramén Muntaner, who considered himself Catalan and tells us that the settlers 
of the conquered region of Valencia “son vers catalans e parlen de bell cata- 
lanesc del mon” (Barcino edition, Barcelona, 1917, p. 45). 
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other days, had now given way to a purer and more platonic idea 
of love.® 

Toward the end of the century a more exuberant and, at times, 
more playful muse inspired the Valencian poets. The theme of 
love continued to grow, but its treatment was picaresque, jocose, 
satirical. Jacme Roig’s Llibre de les dones’® is a witty, satirical 
indictment of womankind. It has many points of contact with cer- 
tain works of the Arcipreste de Hita and with La Celestina. 

Though less known at present, but not less popular in their day, 
a few other poetical works are also representative of the satirical 
trend in Valencia at the end of the fifteenth century. These are 
El proces de les olives by Bernat de Fenollar, El somni de Joan Joan 
and La brama dels llauradors by Jaume Gazull, La disputa de viudes 
y donzelles by several authors in collaboration, and other works in 
which, in the form of poetic debates—so popular in Valencia at 
that time—the authors discuss love and its effects, the amatory 
qualities of old men as compared with those of young men, the vices 
and tricky habits of widows and maidens, and other similar sub- 
jects. The satire in these works is crude and bold, free in its 
language, full of double meanings and puns that make them occa- 
sionally almost obscene. A modern wit tells us that the great scholar 
Mila y Fontanals, after reading one of these works, had to go forth- 
with to confession to appease his conscience.’* It must be said, how- 


® Cf. Rubio y Ors, Ausias March y su época (Barcelona, 1882); A. Pagés, 
Ausias March et ses prédécesseurs—Essai sur la poésie amoureuse et philoso- 
phique en Catalogne aux XIV* et XV*° siécles (Paris, 1912); Pelayo y Briz, 
Ausias March, Obras de aquest poeta (Barcelona, 1864). The best edition is 
that of Pagés, Les obres d' Ausias March—Edicié critica per Amadeu Pages 
(Institut d’Estudis Catalans, Barcelona, 1914). 

10 Spill o Llibre de les dones per Mestre Jacme Roig—Edicién critica, 
prélogo, esiudios y comentarios por Roque Chabds (Barcelona, 1905). 

11 Cf. Cancgoner Satirich Valencié (Barcelona, 1911), where most of the 
works mentioned here are printed in a critical text, with notes and glossary. 

12 As a marginal note to the book Coloqui de dames, Jaume Barrera pub- 
lished this poem in Biblioteca Claésica Catalana, June 24, 1909: 


“Desinvolt Rahonament Aqui’s revelen les vides 
de fembres desvergonyides privades de certa gent 
tot Ilegint-te d’esquitllent, ab un lIlenguatge cruent 
mes orelles has ferides. y en codolades polides. 


En Jaume Roig devindria 
del color del seu cogném 
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ever, that the average modern reader is in little danger of having 
his sensibilities shocked, for the language is very frequently obscure 
and not easily understood, even with the help of lexicons and 
commentaries.* 


Tirant lo Blanch, the first novel of chivalry printed in Spain, 
written by the Valencian Martorell, will not be considered here, 
because it represents a trend that was common to the Spanish penin- 
sula and the rest of Europe.** It may be said, in passing, however, 
that Tirant lo Blanch is regarded as the masterpiece of Valencian 
prose and a great model for modern writers of the language to 
imitate.’* 

The religious theme was more in evidence during the fifteenth 
century than at any other time. No poet considered himself worthy 
of the name unless he had sung the praises of the Virgin, of the 
Saviour, or of some saint. Poetic contests, or certémenes, on re- 
ligious subjects were frequent. One or more prizes were awarded 


si aquest dialech llegia 
que fa enrogir a tothom. 
Quan va llegir-te En Milé 
al vespre s’en confesé.” 


18 Even such an erudite as Miquel y Planas confesses that some passages 
in these works are not fully understood by him. He says: “D. Roch Cabas 
[in his edition] hauria pogut fer un bon servey a les nostres Iletres, si, en la 
advertencia final, hagués volgut dirnos tot lo que hi sabia, qu’es infinitament 
mes que lo que alla’ns declara. No’ns hauria estat pas de poca utilitat ara, 
a nosaltres, el poder coneixer lo que l’eruditissim editor opinava sobre alguns 
passatges que no acabém d’entendre prou!” (Cangoner, p. xxix). 

14 Tirant lo Blanch was first printed in Valencia in 1490. A facsimile 
edition was published by the Hispanic Society of America (New York, 1904). 
The edition of Aguilé y Fuster (Barcelona, Liberia d’Alvar Verdaguer, 1873- 
1905) is easily available. Studies of this Valencian novel are: J. A. Vaeth, 
Tirant lo Blanch—A Study of Its Authorship, Principal Sources, and Histori- 
cal Setting (New York, 1912); Givanel Mas, La novella caballeresca espanola 
—Estudio critico de Tirant lo Blanch (Madrid, 1912); Gutiérrez del Caifio, 
Estudio critico de Tirant lo Blanch (Rev. de Archivos, 1917, pp. 239 et seq.). 

15 Padre Fullana chose the prose of Martorell as the basis of a practical 
method to study the Valencian language. His purpose was that “totes aquelles 
paraules que hui no estén en us corrent i foren substituides per atres manys, 
propies, i sobre tot per atres castellanes o castellanisades, deuen reaparéixer, 
de bell nou, pdc a pdoc: primer introduintles en lo llenguage escrit, després, que 
formen part també del Ilenguage vivent. Aixi es com podra purificarse la 
llengua i conservara la seua riquea de formes de que gdja lo seu lexic” (Temes 
préctics ... girats a Pestil de Martorell, Valencia, 1926, p. 3). 
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to the best compositions. The first book printed in Spain, Trobes en 
lahors de la Verge Maria,* is nothing more than a collection of 
poems in honor of the Virgin, submitted by many authors for the 
contest of 1474. Other contests equally famous were the one named 
after Fernando Diez, in honor of the Feast of the Conception of the 
Virgin in 1487, and the one of 1498 in honor of St. Christopher.** 

The religious drama or mystery play also began in Valencia 
during the fifteenth century. After attaining a well-developed form 
about the middle of the following century, the mystery plays of the 
city of Valencia had a vigorous life until the very end of the nine- 
teenth century—a striking fact when we remember the relatively 
short life of the mystery plays in France, in England, and in Italy. 
These performances were staged in floats that preceded the Corpus 
Christi procession, and their presentation took place but once a year. 
The poetry of these mystery plays, full of simplicity and charm, 
sounded like heavenly music to the pious Valencians, who, in spite of 
the antiquity of these religious dramas, preserved them unchanged 
for five hundred years."* 

Today the tradition of these mystery plays still continues in the 
Misteri de Elche,® given every year on the Feast of the Assumption 
in the main church of Elche (Alicante). 

By the year 1600 the Castilian language had already gained much 
ground in Valencia. Many of the Valencian writers of this period 
were bilingual, that is, they wrote in Castilian and in Valencian. 


16 There is a modern reprint of this work: Les Trobes en lahors de la 
Verge Maria, publicadas en Valencia en 1474 y reimpresas por primera vez, 
con una introduccién y notas biograficas de sus autores, escritas por Francisco 
Marti Grajales (Valencia, 1894). 

17 See Ferrer y Bigné, op. cit., pp. 85 et seq. 


18 Mila y Fontanals, Origenes del teatro catalan, published in his Obras, 
VI, 205-301; Merimée, L’art dramatique 4 Valencia despuis les origines jus- 
qu’'au commencement du XVII* siécle (Toulouse, 1913), chapter i; Carboneres, 
Relacién y explicacién histérica de la solemne procesién del Corpus que anual- 
mente celebra la ciudad de Valencia (Valencia, 1873); Ruiz de Lihory, La 
Misica en Valencia—Diccionario biografico y critico (Valencia, 1903), pp. 96—- 
120. There is not a complete and reliable text of the three Valencian misteris, 
now preserved in a manuscript of the Municipal Library of Valencia. A 
critical edition is being prepared by the writer. 


19 A version of this misteri is found in Mila’s Obras, VI, 341-47. A critical 


edition made by Roque Chabas appeared in the review El Archivo, IV, 203 et 
seq. (1890), with the title El drama sacro de la Virgen de Elche. 
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The regional language was restricted mainly to the poetic contests 
and to a few stray satirical poems. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Castilian probably was spoken in the city of Valencia 
as much as it is today. Distinguished writers must have considered 
it below their dignity to write in Valencian. Thus, we see that a 
flourishing school of dramatists, writing in Castilian, appeared at 
this time. The names of Guillem de Castro, Artieda, Timoneda, and 
others are known to all. Even the traditional certémenes, heretofore 
held in Valencian, changed to Castilian a few years after.2° The 
famous Academia de los Nocturnos* is also an eloquent testimony 
of the feverish cultivation of Castilian by Valencian poets, and of 
the decay of the local language. During this period of decadence, 
and for a long time afterward, the use of Valencian was confined 
to the home and the Church. From this time on, men of letters 
wrote almost exclusively in Castilian. 

It was in the first half of the eighteenth century, when the decree 
of Philip V (June 29, 1707) abolished the regional fueros and priv- 
ileges, thus condemning the Valencian language to an official death, 
that some rebellious patriotic writers defended with enthusiasm the ~ 
use of Valencian in literary works. Among these, Carlos Ros** and 
Luis de Galiana deserve especial mention. 


20“En el siglo XVII crece la decadencia de la literatura lemosino-valen- 
ciana. Los historiadores Diago y Escolano escriben sus obras en el lenguage 
de Castilla; Beuter escribié6 la suya en su materno idioma pero tiene que 
traducirla al castellano. Los certamenes abundan y una prueba de ello son las 
Justas poéticas a devocién de Valeriola, a la reliquia de San Vicente Ferrer, a 
San Luis Beltran, a San Raimundo de Pefiafort, Santo Tomas de Villanueva 
..en los que apenas hay alguna composicién lemosina o no la hay, que es lo 
mas frecuente” (Puig Torralba y Marti Grajales, Estudio histérico-critico, Va- 
lencia, 1883, p. 5). 

21 Cf. Marti Grajales, Cancionero de la Academia de los Nocturnos (Va- 
lencia, 1906-12, 4 vols.). This Academia, which held its sessions at night in 
the house of Don Bernardo Catalan de Valeriola, was founded in 1591 and 
lasted till 1594. It was re-established in 1616 by Guillen de Castro, with the 
name of Los Montafieses del Parnaso. This group of poets did not fail to 
cultivate the prevailing Valencian themes when writing in Castilian. “La 
mayor parte de los temas desarrollados por los Nocturnos eran amorosos, 
satiricos y festivos, a veces de extremada lozania, aunque no faltan los motivos 
religiosos” (Hurtado y Palencia, Historia de la Literatura Espatiola, Madrid, 
1921, p. 590). : 

22 See Marti Grajales, El notario Carlos Ros y Hebrera—Bio-bibliografia 
premiada con accesit en los Juegos Florales de Valencia en 28 de Junio de 1891 
(Valencia, 1891). The most important works of Ros are Adages Valencians 
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Certain poetasters, too, by verbal gymnastics sought to impress 
the world with what they called “the richness, the conciseness, and 
the gay character” of their almost forgotten tongue.** Some satirical 
compositions are written in words of not more than one syllable** dur- 


(Valencia, 1733), Epitome del origen y grandezas del idioma Valenciano (Va- 
lencia, 1734), Breve diccionario valenciano-castellano (Valencia, 1739), also 
many romangos and coloquis. Cf. Llombart, Los fills de la Morta-Viwa, 
pp. 29-54. 


28 “Aixi, puch dir, entre les lengues, la mes dolca, suau, emphatica, senten- 
ciosa, aguda, graciosa, breu, y significativa es la Valenciana, perque tota ella 
es Veu, como lo rosinyolet, puix per la mel de sos dolcos gorgeéts suspen 
l’'animo de tots y li callen mentres ell trina” (Esclapes y Guillé in the Intro- 
duction to the Epitome of Ros, mentioned in the previous note). Ros himself 
says (ibid., p. 4): “No porque la lengua valenciana esta aora arruinada, pues 
apenas se escrive en ella cosa alguna, se ha de pensar que es ruin.” After 
pleading the cause of the Valencian, he concludes (p .8): “Con lo que es visto 
que el fino idioma valenciano consiste, a lo menos ahora, en usarle con la 
pulcritud y cultura que le han perficionado en esta ciudad, sin valerse ya de los 
vocablos montafieses, que aun duran en parte de este Reino y en los de 
Mallorca, Menorca, Ibiza y Catalufia; como lo haze también el buen castellano 
dejando sus groseros y mal sonantes; pues si entre los Reynos de Castilla se 
tiene por lengua fina castellana la de Toledo, entre los de la lengua limosina 
lo es la valenciana. Y en todas las lenguas ha de ser lo mesmo.... En Barce- 
lona también es el Catalan mas culto que en su reyno, aunque siempre es lengua 
grosera y la Valenciana toda primorosa. La lengua Catalana no ha tenido 
cuidado en adelantarse, pues hoy dia se conserva mal sonante, grosera, islefia 
y montaraz.” The contention that the Valencian spoken in the capital is the 
best is not upheld by more learned authorities of the present day. Due to the 
influence of the Castilian, the speech of the cities lost its purity in vocabulary 
and suffered phonetic changes. Valencian is supposed to have remained purer 
in the countryside, especially in the provinces of Alicante and Castellén. Cf. 
Mila y Fontanals, Obras, VI, 533 (Limites de las lenguas romances) ; Fullana, 
Graméatica Elemental de la Llengua Valenciana; Nebot Pérez, Algo sobre 
Fonologia Valenciana, found at the end of his Tratado de Ortografia Valen- 
ciana Clésica (Valencia, 1910). 


24 Ros was the first to write poems in monosyllables. Here is the beginning 
of his Romang al Gat y Rat, printed as an Appendix in his Diccionario. 


“No pot dir al lo que yo 

Puix he vist lo que hui es veu 
Dos mes Cents que es prou y prou 
Y junts en est, ja son tres; 

Lo quart, lo quint, sis, set, huit 
No se de mi que pot ser 

Puix ha un vers que clar me diu 
A les tres o mort o pres.” 
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ing this period; others are poems with so-called “echos,”** while 
still others are interspersed with Castilian expressions showing that 


the official language was being mixed with the local even by the 
lower classes.*® 


At this time also, began a type of satirical poem, the coloqui, 
which is usually a witty conversation of three or four peasants of the 
huerta, discussing in a mocking tone a recent event or celebration, 
some aspects of city life, or even some of their own peasant charac- 
ters. The number of coloquis written during the second half of the 
eighteenth century is large. A study of this type of Valencian 
poetry would provide us with many details regarding the provincial 
life, mentality, and social conditions of those days.?" 


25 Such as the following by Juan Collado, found in his Poesies pera la 
selebritat del segle tercer de la canonisasié de San Vicent Ferrer (Valencia, 
1775). 


Trecents anys que es Vicent sant, 
Valencia aixi conta, canta, 

y per lo que alegra, logra, 

la gent ab gran bulla, balla. 

Dia del Sant Pare Pere 

Fa centuria, y era, ara 

quan tot hom en basca busca 

en un pam de gola, gala. Etc. 


26 Among the authors who used such combinations is Pasqual Martinez, 
who begins his famous Coloqui de Nelo el Tripero thus: 


“En esta bola redona 

Quan se escarrama el compas 
Pilla a la oveja el cordero 

Y tots s’en van garrejant. 
Asé no es palla, familia, 

2 Volen mes grans desenganys? 
Tots los fosars estan plens 

En uns grans enrajolats 

Aqui yace don Fulano 

Murié de un dolor de cap” 


(Llombart, op. cit., p. 211) 


27 The following coloquis are the best known: Ros, Coloqui entretengut 
hon se referix la explicacié de les dances y misteris dguiles y altres coses tocant 
a la gran festa del Corpus (Valencia, 1771); Coloqui gracios y entretengut, 
ahon se referixen les festes celebrades en Valencia a la proclamacié de son 
Rey y Senyor Fernando VI; Collado, Coloqui entre els gosos de la portada 
de Sant Domingo y lo rat-penat de damunt del portal del Real (1760); Carlos 
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It is in the nineteenth century that the Valencian literature re- 
vived. Some have attributed this phenomenon to the patriotic and 
regional reaction that took place after the war against the French; 
others to the Romantic movement that made the Spaniards look back 
to their old traditions and literature.” 

Side by side with the traditional mystery plays of the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, there appeared in Valencia about 1800 a new form 
of religious drama, the milacres or Miracles of Saint Vincent Ferrer, 
the famous Dominican preacher of the fourteenth century. These 
plays were (and still are) acted simultaneously in four or five public 
squares of the city, on the Feast of St. Vincent. Unlike the mystery 
plays, they are not in verse but in prose, and contain, besides the 
religious element of a miracle performed by the Valencian saint, 
a certain amount of buffoonery and satire furnished mainly by the 
stupid lay-brother that accompanies him. These plays have con- 
tinued all throughout the nineteenth century and are still given today. 
They are not the same old dramatic pieces, but are written anew 
by some of the local dramatists from time to time, and different 
plays are given each year.”® 

With the revival of the regional literature of Valencia in the 
nineteenth century, the number of authors who wrote in their native 
tongue increased by leaps and bounds, and the subject-matter of 
their works is of infinite variety, ranging in nature from the highly 
artistic historical novel to the lowly cologui or popular romance. 
But again, love lyrics, religious poems, and satirical compositions are 


Leon, Coloqui nou en que es referix lo viage que feu Tito Bufalampolla a la 
Villa y Cort de Madrit, ahon se encontra en les festes de la proclamasié del 
senyor Rey Don Carlos Quart (1789), Rahonament o coloqui nou que pasa en 
lo Mercat, esperant los Caballets, entre Tito Bufalampolla y Sento el Cabut. 
(Llombart, op. cit.) 

28 See Tubino, Historia del renacimiento literario contempordneo en Cata- 
luia, Baleares y Valencia (Madrid, 1880). 


29 Very few of the milacres have been published. One was included in 
Mila’s Obras, VI, 348-539, and another, by the poet Juan Arolas, is found in 
Llombart, Los fills de la Morta-Viva, pp. 291-98. Other editions of milacres 
are given in the bibliography of Genovés y Olmos mentioned above, Catalech 
descriptiu, etc., all of the nineteenth century. Following an old tradition, the 
réles in these plays are taken by the pupils of the Colegio Imperial de San 
Vicente Ferrer. The present writer took part in many of them during his 
school days in the city of Valencia. 
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found in almost every other author, of the three hundred or more 
studied by Llombart.*° 

With the re-establishment of the old poetic contests in 1859 in 
Catalonia and Valencia, the revival of the local language reached 
its fullest development. The purpose of these contests, now called 
Jochs Florals or Floral Games, was to foster the regional litera- 
tures, both Catalan and Valencian, and to restore to them their 
former splendor.** Many poets of merit contributed to these con- 
tests, among whom Teodoro Llorente is considered the best and 
most representative of the old Valencian tradition.** The Floral 
Games adopted as their motto the words “Patria, Fides, Amor” 
(“Country, Religion, Love”). A Catalan critic** has seen in this 
motto the symbol of the subject-matter of all local literature. But, 
as we have seen, the idea of country, the love for their region, did 
not appear until the end of the eighteenth century, and was not 
marked or general until the middle of the nineteenth. The now 
famous motto “Patria, Fides, Amor” is not an old one, as the bib- 
liographer and critic Ferrer y Bigné believes. We have the testi- 
mony of one of the representatives in the first Floral Games held in 
Barcelona in 1859** that the motto was adopted then for the first 
time, probably as a hope for the future, and not exactly as a com- 
plete symbol of the past. In that respect, the words “Patria, Fides, 
Amor” are a very fitting emblem, for the love of the region and 
the literary cultivation of the native tongue have increased in 
Catalonia and Valencia since that time. 


80In his book, so often quoted in these pages, Los fills de la Morta-Viva, 
he gives the biography, bibliography, and criticism of 152 authors for the 
period 1750-1883, with selections from their works. In an Appendix he adds 
the bibliography of 160 others, mostly contemporary writers. 

81 For more detailed information on the Jochs Florals see Victor Balaguer, 
Los Juegos Florales en Espatia (Barcelona, 1895). 

82 See Teodoro Llorente, Llibret de Versos (Valencia, 1884), Notes, pp. 194 
et seq., and Llombart, op. cit., pp. 380-88. 

88 V. Balaguer, Historia politica y literaria de los Trovadores, I, 99. 

84“No creemos que tomen a mal ellos y cuantos han calificado de antiguo 
y de histérico dicho lema que les digamos que éste fué ideado y por primera 
vez usado junto con su sello, por los mantenedores del afio de la restauracién 
de los Juegos Florales, al tener que inventar uno y otro para aquella naciente 
institucién, de la que tiene a grande honra haber sido uno de los principales 


promovedores el autor de este escrito” (Rubié y Ors, Ausias March y su época, 
Barcelona, 1882, p. 79, note). 
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The number of literary productions written in Valencian in the 
last half century has been very large, but the love and the religious 
themes were again in evidence in almost every author. Satirical 
themes, so abundant in the fifteenth century, had nearly disappeared 
in poetry, but they had been favored by the authors of dramas and 
comedies. The Valencian theater of the nineteenth century was at 
its best when it ridiculed the foibles and shortcomings of popular 
types, and the humorous side of local customs and institutions. 
Eduardo Escalante, the most famous, perhaps, of modern drama- 
tists of the region, has been called a “Valencian Ramon de la Cruz.” 
His satirical presentations of country life, of old customs, of mod- 
ern fashions in the huerta have been the delight of his countrymen 
for two generations.*® 

In conclusion, we see the love themes that inspired Ausias March 
and his school in the fifteenth century reappearing in Llorente and 
and other poets of the “Renaixensa’ in the nineteenth. The satirists 
Jacme Roig, Gazull, and Fenollar have their descendants in Carlos 
Ros and Escalante. The religious spirit that inspired many of the 
old poets was preserved through the perpetual mystery plays and 
later Miracles of St. Vincent. 

What is the cause of this uniformity of subject-matter in the 
Valencian literature? What is the significance of this preference 
for the themes mentioned? 

An examination of the psychological character of the Valencians 
and of the historical conditions through which their language has 
passed will help us to answer these questions. The Valencian people 
have always been very religious. It seems that since time immemo- 
rial religious processions, pageants, and dramas performed in the 
public squares have been more popular and more lavishly presented 
in Valencia than in the rest of Spain.** The intimate language of 
the home and of the sermons was considered the best adapted to 


85 Some of his dramas are Deu, denau y noranta (his first, 1861), Bufar 
en caldo chelat, Una nit en la glorieta, Desde dalt del Micalet, Barraca en lo 
Cabaial, A divertirse a un poblet, etc. He wrote also two milacres, La Vani- 
tat castigada and La Muda, performed in the Plaza del Mar, in 1885. 


86 Cf. the preface to Ensayo de una bibliografia de los libros de fiestas 
celebradas en Valencia y su antiguo reino, precedido de una introduccién por 
Salvador Carreres (Valencia, 1926). It is to be regretted that the edition of 
this invaluable book was limited to seventy-five numbered copies. These were 
presented by the author to various libraries and to a few selected friends. 
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sing the praises of the Virgin and of the saints. On the other hand, 
the mild climate, the fertile lands, the colorful gardens, in short, 
the exuberant nature about them, have made of the Valencians an 
optimistic and joyous people, ever attracted to themes of gayety, 
love, and laughter. 

It is true that in the golden age of the Valencian, when poets like 
Ausias March and novelists like Martorell flourished, the scope of 
the regional writers was broader than later. We find among their 
works translations of classical masterpieces, chronicles, novels, 
tragedies, and books on history and philosophy.** It can be inferred 
that Castilian was very little used in Valencia at the time, and was 
considered more or less a foreign language. Valencian had acquired 
sufficient growth to serve as a medium of expression in any field of 
intellectual endeavor. But with the invasion of Castilian, begun after 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the use of Valencian for liter- 
ary works lost its popularity. The result was that, through lack of 
cultivation, the literary language became greatly impoverished. In 
the eighteenth century, and even today after the modern literary re- 
vival, very few can understand fully the poems of Ausias March 
or the prose of Martorell in Tirant lo Blanch.** It is not surprising, 
then, that in the various efforts to revive the literary language, 
writers chose mainly those themes for which their native tongue was 
adapted and for which it had a large and colorful vocabulary: love, 
religion, popular satire. 

The gay and playful spirit of the Levantines could not fail to 
bring into their literary efforts the youthful gayety and mocking 
mood so dear to their hearts. That is the reason why Valencian lit- 
erature is so rich in humorous topics. Serious subjects had to be 
written in Castilian. Mayans y Siscar and Villanueva could not have 
written their works in Valencian. The reason for this is obvious. 
Since the Valencian language became decadent in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it lacked the richness of vocabulary and the perfection of ex- 


87 Some of these works have been printed later, like Les Tragedies de 
Seneca by Antoni de Vilaragut (edition of Gutiérrez del Cafio, Valencia, 1914), 
while others are preserved in MSS of different archives and libraries. See 
Gutiérrez del Cafio, Catélogo de los Manuscritos existentes en la Biblioteca 
Universitaria de Valencia (Valencia, 1915, 3 vols.). 


88 During the term 1926-27 the University of Valencia established a chair 


for the teaching of classical Valencian. Padre Fullana held this chair and his 
course was devoted to a study of the language in Tirant lo Blanch. 
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pression that Castilian possessed. Besides, Valencian men of letters 
could not resign themselves to be read only by a handful of their 
countrymen. Writing in Castilian, they addressed themselves to the 
whole nation and took pride in being considered members of the 
great Spanish family. Only when occasions of local festivities de- 
manded it, did they deign to clothe their thoughts with the language 
of their province and join in the regional spirit of the Valencian 
family. 

It is true that the revival begun by the Floral Games and contin- 
ued by literary societies, such as “Lo Rat Penat,” has tended to 
elevate the Valencian, to enrich its vocabulary, and to restore in part 
its pristine glory. But the question might be raised whether these 
results will be lasting. At any rate, it may be safely predicted that 
Castilian will be the literary language of the Valencian people, as it 
has been generally in the past three centuries.*® Valencian literature, 
in spite of the modern revival, will become a subject of investigation 
for philologists and literary historians, a beautiful relic of the past, 
something that disappeared with the barracas, the mystery plays, and 
the Moorish customs of the Valencians. 


HERMENEGILDO CorBATO 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


89In the words of Nebot: “En todas las escuelas piblicas y privadas del 
reino de Valencia se ensefia a leer y a escribir en castellano, pero no en valen- 
ciano; de aqui que todos los hijos de esta tierra seamos en lo literario caste- 
llanos y que en la lengua de Castilla estemos acostumbrados a recibir toda clase 
de ensefianzas, incluso la historia y la geografia de Valencia y el Catecismo 
de la Doctrina Cristiana que en castellano se ensefia en todas las escuelas del 
reino. Asi lo han entendido también los mas eximios escritores contempora- 
neos, escribiendo en castellano obras de asunto puramente valenciano, como 
Valencia, de Llorente; Historia de Denia, de Chabas; Sagunto, de Chabret; 
Antigiiedades valencianas, de Teixidor, con adiciones y notas de Chabas; 
Diccionario de impresores valencianos, de Serrano y Morales; los Diccionarios 
de artistas y de misicos valencianos, del Barén de Alcahali; La catedral de 
Valencia, de Sanchis Sivera, y un sinnimero de memorias y monografias de 
estos mismos maestros y de los sefiores Martinez Aloy, Vives Liern, Tra- 
moyeres, Marti Grajales, Rodrigo Perteg4s, Barber4, Guillén, Vilanova y 
cien y cien mas” (Tratado de Ortografia Valenciana Clésica, Valencia, 1910, 
p. 15). 











ENRIQUE GONZALEZ MARTINEZ—PHILOSOPHER 
AND MYSTIC’ 


Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, physician, poet, journalist, and diplo- 
mat, was born on April 13, 1871, in the city of Guadalajara, capital 
of the state of Jalisco, Mexico. In 1893 he received his degree in 
medicine from the Facultad of Jalisco. The young doctor soon 
moved to the state of Sinaloa, where he settled down to the serious 
practice of his profession. His first slender volume of poems came 
out in 1903, under the very appropriate title of Preludios; and it 
was followed in 1907 by Lirismos, by Silénter in 1909, and by Los 
senderos ocultos in 1911. In the latter year he took up his residence 
in Mexico City, where he was at once admitted into the inner circles 
of the foremost men of letters of the capital. Gonzalez Martinez, 
however, did not permit himself the luxury of idleness. In 1912 he 
founded the literary review Argos, but it was short-lived. Within 
the same year he became editorial writer for El Jmparcial, and presi- 
dent of the Ateneo, whose membership included the most distin- 
guished literary men of the capital. In 1913 he served for a brief 
period as undersecretary of public instruction and fine arts. Later, 
he was chosen secretary of state for Puebla; he became professor of 
French literature in the Escuela de Altos Estudios ; and he was made 
director of the department of literature and grammar, and professor 
of Mexican literature in the Escuela Preparatoria.? For a period, 
during the Carranza administration, Gonzalez Martinez ceased to 
be prominently identified with public life. In 1920, however, he 
was sent as minister to Chile, where he remained for over a year 
before going to the Argentine Republic as minister plenipotentiary ; 
and in 1924 he was sent as minister to Spain, in which capacity he 
has since served. 

In spite of his busy public life, Gonzalez Martinez has steadily 
built up his literary reputation; and he early acquired a very con- 
siderable following among the younger poets of his own country. 
His verses have been collected from time to time and published, each 
new volume adding to his popularity among literary circles, if not 


1 This article is made up chiefly of material embodied in “Philosophical and 
Mystical Elements in the Poetry of Enrique Gonzalez Martinez,” an unpublished 
thesis presented at the University of Texas for the A.M. degree, June, 1928. 


2 Genaro Estrada, Poetas nuevos de México (Mexico, 1916), p. 89. 
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among the masses. In 1915 appeared La muerte del cisne and Jar- 
dines de Francia, the latter consisting of translations from modern 
French poets, with a prologue by Pedro Henriquez Urefia. In 1916 
three volumes were published: a second edition of Los senderos 
ocultos, with a prologue by Alfonso Reyes; a second edition of 
Silénter, containing a prologue by Sixto Osuna and a portrait 
sketch of Gonzalez Martinez by Saturnino Herran; and La hora 
inutil, a reprint of poems selected from Preludios and Lirismos. 
Two more volumes were added in 1917: El libro de la fuerza, de la 
bondad y del ensuefio and Pensamiento de los jardines, the latter a 
prose translation from the French of Francis Jammes. In 1918 
appeared Pardbolas y otros poemas, with a prologue by the distin- 
guished Mexican poet Amado Nervo, and Tres grandes poetas bel- 
gas, Rodenbach—Maeterlinck—V erhaeren, a collection of transla- 
tions into Spanish made by various poets, with a conferencia by 
Gonzalez Martinez as an introduction. For the next several years 
the poet contributed occasional articles and poems to various periodi- 
cals, but it was not until 1921 that a new volume of verse appeared 
under the symbolic title of La palabra del viento. The year 1923 
saw the publication of El romero alucinado; and in 1925 two more 
volumes were brought out: a second edition of El romero alucinado, 
with a prologue by E. Diez-Canedo, and Las sefales furtivas, a new 
book of poems to which Luis G. Urbina contributed the prologue. 
At first glance there might seem a bit of incongruity between 
the vocation of medicine and the avocation of poetry; but a mo- 
ment’s consideration will reveal that such a lack of harmony may 
be more apparent than real. To a man endowed with a sensitive, 
artistic temperament intimate daily contact with suffering humanity 
must, of necessity, bring about one of two reactions: he will become 
hardened spiritually and more or less indifferent to the misery of 
his surroundings, or he will become, as it were, subtly attuned to 
mankind, seeking to fathom something of that impenetrable mystery 
of human existence and its significance, an enigma that is never 
quite solved to the seeker’s satisfaction. Fortunately, Gonzalez 
Martinez followed the second course. His poetry is intensely sub- 
jective, and his themes are frequently tinged with that mystical 
philosophy which comes only from profound introspection. Begin- 
ning with Preludios, his first published volume of verse, the poet 
made evident his interest in those things that lie within the human 
soul, rather than in the bare rehearsal of such things and events as 
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may be perceived readily by the casual observer. As Pedro Henri- 
quez Urefia points out: 


La autobiografia lirica de Enrique Gonzalez Martinez es la historia 
de una ascensién perpetua. Hacia mayor serenidad; pero, a la vez, hacia 
mayor sinceridad; hacia mas severo y hondo concepto de la vida.* 


In the poem “Lucha eterna” the poet indulges in a bit of faintly 
ironical philosophy, a tendency which has steadily developed in his 
subsequent works, although in a broader, more tolerant vein. The 
last two stanzas follow: 


Mujer, es fuerza batallar, prosigue 
Y sirvate de aliento la esperanza 
Para que al débil corazén fustigue, 


Que es ley ineludible y sin mudanza 
Huir de la ventura que nos sigue, 
Seguir el ideal que no se alcanza.* 


Yielding, apparently, to a temporary state of spiritual depression, 
the poet declares in “Como sutil neblina ...”: 


Mi vida es selva donde no hay el germen 
De una Ilusién y mis ensuefios duermen 
Oculta bajo el ala la cabeza; 


Aves que esperan en su pobre nido 
El abrazo de nieve del olvido 
Y el dsculo glacial de la tristeza.® 


The indomitable spirit of Gonzalez Martinez soon reasserts itself, 
however, and there is something heroic in the calm philosophy ex- 
pressed in “Resurgam”’: 


No importa que las iras de la suerte 
A mi ansia de ideal hieran de muerte 
Y hagan caer con impetu violento; 


Para cada tropiezo de la vida 
Yo tengo un claro sol que en la caida 
Trueca en iris triunfal mi pensamiento.* 


8 Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Prologue to Jardines de Francia, by Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez (Mexico, 1915), p. xix. 


* Preludios (Mazatlan, 1903), p. 83. 5 Ibid., p. 141. 6 Ibid., p. 167. 
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Lirismos, the poet’s next volume, shows an added sureness of 
touch gained through a greater confidence in the value of his ideals 
and in his ability to express himself simply and harmoniously. There 
is a perceptible deepening of his tendencies toward mystic symbol- 
ism; both the ideals and the philosophy of Enrique Gonzalez Mar- 
tinez have expanded. There are times when he seems possessed of 
what, for want of a better term, may be called a certain mystic 
melancholy; he seeks to unravel the riddle of man’s life and ulti- 
mate destination by a searching study of the world of nature, but he 
never quite discovers the key that will unlock the door of the future. 
In “Creciente” he watches the torrent of the river as it sweeps re- 
lentlessly onward, but he derives no answer to his problem. The 
great why? and whither? remain unknown. The last two stanzas 
sum up the spirit of the entire poem. 


Alamo enorme que tronché la ira 
De safiudo huracan, cruzar se mira 
Como una barca gigantesca y rota, 


Llevando en la prisién de su ramaje 
Un ave implume que en extrafio viaje 
No sabe cOmo va ni addénde flota.’ 


Much the same idea of the uncertainty of man’s destination is 
conveyed in the seventh stanza of “Pais de ensueiio,’ wherein the 
poet exclaims: 


Ta misma no sabias 4 dénde los antojos 
Del céfiro empujaban tu barco de oro y gules, 
Y en pajaros de armifio y en vértices azules 
Ibas posando el avido anhelo de tus ojos.® 


Silénter, published in 1909, marks a distinct step forward in the 
artistic development of the poet. Eduardo Colin, in a somewhat 
brief but discerning essay entitled “Enrique Gonzalez Martinez,” 
offers the following comment: 


Uno de los nuevos espectaculos que ha aparecido en la poesia hispano- 
americana es Enrique Gonzalez Martinez. Nuevo por razén de los afios 


en que ha escrito y por la originalidad de su manera. Es el poeta esencial- 
mente filoséfico. Hay poetas como Olegario Andrade, Acufia y el propio 


* Lirismos (Mocorito, 1907), p. 23. 
8 Ibid., p. 36. 
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Dario que son tenidos por bardos pensantes, pero en realidad no lo son 
como Gonzalez Martinez; cantan asuntos concretos y de ellos derivan 
ideas. Los temas del autor de “Silénter,” son por si mismos estados, 
impulsos abstractos del alma, motivos ideales. Y su singularidad también 
consiste en el modo de exhalar su pensamiento; no es en odas docentes 
como tantas escritas en América “A la Ciencia,” “A Natura,” “A Dios,” 
pura ideologia versificada, sino que su filosofia es de temperamento, ver- 
dadera filosofia de poeta.® 


Philosophy is not to be attained without meditation ; and nothing 
so induces meditation as solitude. It is solitude and freedom from the 
rude disturbances of the busy world of men that Gonzalez Martinez 
is seeking. From silent and solitary communion with Nature the 
poet derives his greatest enjoyment, a calm, philosophical content- 
ment that embraces the soul as much as the senses. The last stanza 
of “Soledad” is quite characteristic of this phase of the poet. 


Ante el cielo sin brumas y sin celajes 
Suefio con mis memorias y mis paisajes, 
Mis sombras familiares, mis pobres muertos 
Que han pisado la arena de otros desiertos .... 
Y la tarde se muere, la tarde quieta, 
De las tardes amadas por el poeta, 
En que todo reposa, todo convida 
A meditar muy hondo sobre la vida.’® 


With the publication of Los senderos ocultos, in 1911, it became 
evident that the poet’s period of early uncertainty, of continuous 
groping toward the light which only his own soul could reveal to 
him, had ended. The man, as well as the artist, had found himself ; 
there was revealed the calm purpose of the poet who, after frequent 
wanderings, had come to realize his mission and to formulate more 
clearly his philosophy of life. Henceforth, Gonzalez Martinez might 
stray occasionally into the delightful realms of pure fancy, but he 
inevitably must return again to continue his explorations into the 
fascinating territory of the human soul. Philosophers throughout 
the ages have realized that joy must be tinged with grief—happiness 
and sorrow are more closely akin than the average mortal supposes. 
In “Una vieja tristeza...” this age-old truth is clothed in a mystic 
symbolism that renders the poem unusually appealing. 


® Eduardo Colin, Verbo selecto (Mexico, 1922), p. 51. 
10 Silénter (Mocorito, 1909), p. 62. 
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Una vieja tristeza desanduvo el camino.... 
Yo podaba mi huerto y libaba mi vino .... 


Una constante charla de pajaros decia 
Las divinas canciones de la franca alegria; 


Los ajados rosales, los musgos del jardin, 
Y las fresas regadas, hablaban del festin 


Interrumpido; el aire fingia llevar esos 
Apagados murmullos de los furtivos besos, 


Y un viejo Pan de marmol en la rustica fuente 
De piedra, parecia reir paternalmente .... 


Y la vieja tristeza se detuvo 4 mi lado 
Y la oi levemente decir: ;has olvidado?.... 


De mis ojos aun turbios del placer y la fiesta, 
Una lagrima muda fué la sola respuesta .... 


Mientras tanto, la charla de pajaros seguia 
Las divinas canciones de la franca alegria. 


Y la vieja tristeza se fué por donde vino 
Perdiéndose y perdiéndose por el mismo camino .... 


Yo podaba mi huerto y libaba mi vino ... .™ 


The last six lines of the sonnet “Jntus” give in condensed form 
an entire philosophy of life, a philosophy with which we have every 
reason to believe that the poet himself is in accord. 


Hay que labrar tu campo, hay que vivir tu vida, 
Tener con mano firme la lampara encendida 
Sobre la eterna sombra, sobre el eterno abismo.... 


Y callar .... mas tan hondo, con tan profunda calma, 
Que absorto en la infinita soledad de ti mismo 
No escuches sino el vasto silencio de tu alma.?2 


La muerte del cisne and El libro de la fuerza, de la bondad y 
del ensuefio, published in 1915 and 1917, respectively, show a gradual 


11 Los senderos ocultos (Mocorito, 1911), pp. 29-30. 
12 [bid., p. 39. 
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deepening of the poet’s regard for Nature and an increasing use of 
mystic symbolism. The philosophical tendency to probe to the soul 
of the material which he treats is generally more strongly pro- 
nounced than in his earlier works. It is not greatly surprising, there- 
fore, that with Pardbolas y otros poemas, which appeared in 1918, 
Gonzalez Martinez should plunge frankly into the realm of the 
mystic. Luisa Luisi has analyzed with rare discernment this mysti- 
cism of the poet. 


Ama en las cosas el alma, y no la apariencia; y mucho menos el goce 
pasajero que prestan a nuestros sentidos. Esa honda espiritualidad de 
su poesia, que es al mismo tiempo su mayor nobleza, recuerda a la del 
catalan Fernando Maristany, aunque este ultimo, como Amado Nervo. 
se sienta arrastrado al fin, por la corriente del neocristianismo. La difi- 
cultad estriba en mantenerse mistico, sin caer ni en la religién, ni en el 
sensualismo. En “La puerta,” magnifico poema, en “Un fantasma,” esta 
actitud de sinceridad y de nobleza, adquiere toda su serena amplitud. El 
problema de la muerte lo atrae con fuerza invencible. Quisiera creer en 
la vida de ultratumba, pero la educacién combate el anhelo del alma. Y 
este combate, que analiz6 magistralmente Unamuno en uno de sus me- 
jores libros, esta contenido todo él en “La puerta” :** 


Los dos Ilamamos a la misma puerta 
para saber un dia lo que esconde 
la lébrega mansién .... En la desierta 
inmensidad, el eco nos responde. 


Largo llamar .... Los maltratados nudos 
de las manos ya sangran. Han corrido 
con el tiempo las lagrimas .... ;Oh, mudos 
huéspedes sin piedad y sin oido! 


A veces, un rumor de la lejana 
extensién nos anima; el ansia crece.... 
; Oh, triste golpear!.... En la mafiana, 
la ilusi6n de la noche desparece. 


Mas llegara la hora en que ia herida 
mano rompa el orin de los cerrojos, 
y al ultimo rincén de la guarida 
penetre la codicia de los ojos. 


18 Luisa Luisi, A través de libros y de autores (Buenos Aires, 1925), 
pp. 227-28. 
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Y cuando ceda al fin el oxidado 
gonce que afianza la cerrada puerta, 
sabra nuestro dolor que hemos llamado 
ante el umbral de una mansién desierta."* 


The publication of La palabra del viento, in 1921, marked another 
forward step in the poetic development of Enrique Gonzalez Mar- 
tinez. The mysticism and the philosophical melancholy which had 
been so apparent in Pardbolas y otros poemas finds in the later 
volume a fitting continuation; and there is sounded, moreover, in 
the versification a distinctly new and varied note that connects the 
author with the more progressive younger school of Mexican poets. 
This evidence of progressiveness is not surprising, coming as it 
does from a poet who had much earlier allied himself with the 
so-called modernista movement. Indeed, as Coester points out: 


Gonzalez Martinez’ poems mark the trend that modernistic poetry had 
already taken. Introspection and sensitiveness to the world, “el alma 
colosal del paisaje,’ were rudimentary in modernistic poetry from the 
first. Sensations and the joy of experiencing them demand the attention 
of youth; reflection comes later..... There is something quite Mexican 
in the mystical attitude toward Nature. It appears continuously in Mexi- 
can poetry.'® 


The appearance of El romero alucinado, which came out in 1923, 
was received with almost universal praise by the critics. Suarez 
Calimano has analyzed the characteristics of this volume very con- 
cisely. 


Toda una filosofia de la vida se desprende de la primera parte de 
este libro, en la que campea una gracia helénica y moderna al mismo 
tiempo, suave y elegante, bien ajena al vetusto y gris ropaje que a menudo 
le prestan ciertos poetas cuando la traen a sus jardines.**® 


El romero alucinado is, in truth, a pilgrimage into that mystical 
region whose territory is entered through the single gateway of the 
human soul. The poet is still fascinated by the mysteries of life 
and death, but there is little bitterness when he fails to solve these 
phenomena. Instead, there is a patient continuation of the endless 


14 Pardbolas y otros poemas (Mexico, 1918), pp. 87-88. 


18 Alfred Coester, An Anthology of the Modernista Movement in Spanish 
America (Boston, 1924), p. 308. 


16 Emilio Suarez Calimano, 21 Ensayos (Buenos Aires, 1926), p. 125. 
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search for the hidden truth that is almost stoic in its resignation. 
The man of science recognizes that inevitable change which must 
come to every man—the beginnings of the physical dissolution that 
the years bring on, accompanied by torturing doubts as to the spir- 
itual stability. The body is decaying—must the soul likewise decay? 
And yet, in spite of the unmistakable evidences of change which he 
recognizes in himself from day to day, the poet feels that there is 
within his own soul something that endures. This conception is 
expressed simply in the poem “;....?,” whose delicate beauty merits 
quotation in full. 


Cada dia me cambia en otro hombre; 
ahora mismo soy otro ya. 

El hombre de ayer esta muerto.... 

; Descanse en paz! 


Son inttiles los propésitos. 
Arrepentirse.... 3Para qué?.... 
El hombre nuevo de majiana 
dictara su ley. 


Cada instante, con un olvido 

© con una nueva emoci6n, 

va cavando el abismo insondable 
de ayer a hoy. 


Y en la sucesién vertiginosa 

de este incesante devenir, 

la vida es un rio que corre y que corre 
sin rumbo y sin fin .... 


Bajo la embriaguez de lo efimero, 
mientras todo viene y se va, 

“hoy es el hombre y mafiana no parece” .... 
j Descanse en paz! 


(Y, no obstante, cuando alla a solas 
dialogamos tu y yo, 

sentimos que hay algo que dura, 
joh, corazén!....37 


In Las setiales furtivas, published in 1925, Gonzalez Martinez 
sums up, as it were, the various characteristics of his earlier volumes. 


17 El romero alucinado, second edition (Madrid, 1925), pp. 65-66. 
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His varied verse forms, and especially his numerous short poems, 
proclaim the new spirit in poetry; yet there may be discerned some- 
thing of the delicate mysticism and the poetic sensitiveness which 
were responsible for much of the charm of his earlier works, notably 
in portions of Los senderos ocultos and in Pardbolas y otros poemas. 
His philosophy is frequently tinged with a slightly ironical humor 
that is wholly delightful. Las sefiales furtivas is indisputable proof 
that Enrique Gonzalez Martinez is not yet ready to relinquish his 
leadership to younger contemporaries. He is not only the poet of 
the past, but he is the poet of the present as well. His own definition 
of his poetic ideal, given in an interview for a Costa Rican periodical, 
is perhaps the best possible explanation for the poet’s continued 
popularity throughout Spanish America. 


Al tanto de la actual discusién relativa a la poesia pura ... le pregunto 
al vate mexicano, ;cual es su ideal poético? Casi sin pensarlo (mara- 
villoso improvisador), me responde: traducirme a mi mismo y expresar 
mi inquietud ante la contemplacién de la vida.* 


Because he has achieved this ideal, because he has “interpreted 
himself to himself and expressed his inquietude before the contem- 
plation of life,” Gonzalez Martinez is able to share with others some- 
thing of his own innermost feeling. He has interpreted himself, not 
to himself alone, but to his readers likewise ; and thus he has depicted 
something of the perpetual struggle, something of the inquietude 
before the unfathomable mysteries of life and death, and something 
of the eternal quest that is as old as mankind, but which is ever new. 


ROBERT AVRETT 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
COLLEGE OF MINES AND METALLURGY 
Ext Paso, Texas 





18 Mario Santa Cruz, “El ideal poético de Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez,” 
in Repertorio Americano, Semanario de Cultura Hispanica, San José, Costa 
Rica, September 24, 1927, p. 184. 














LA HISTORIA DE JUDIT Y HOLOFERNES EN 
LA LITERATURA ESPANOLA 


MATERIALES PARA SU ESTUDIO! 


Hace muchos afios que hicimos por primera vez conocimiento de 
esta hermosa historia, leyéndola en el Libro de Judit de la version 
inglesa de la Biblia. Mas tarde la leimos en la versién de la Vulgata 
Latina. Afios después la leimos de nuevo en la version anglosajona, 
contenida en el fragmento del Poem of Judith.? Desde entonces nos 
ha interesado mucho dicha historia, y dondequiera que hayamos via- 
jado siempre hemos buscado, en cuantos museos hemos visitado, todos 
los cuadros y todas las estatuas que la representan. Y por supuesto, 
no hemos olvidado de recoger cuantos datos literarios hemos encon- 
trado en el camino, sobre todo en la literatura espafiola. 

No se puede decir que la historia de Judit es una de las mas 
importantes ni una de las que mayor influencia han ejercido en la 
literatura. Sin embargo parece haber sido siempre muy popular y 
querida; y es evidente que los autores que la tratan o mencionan lo 
hacen en la certeza de que tratan algo que es muy conocido de todos, 
y que no hay para que andar en largas explicaciones.* 

Las formas en que se ha presentado son multiples. Encontramos 
una traduccién en verso castellano del Libro de Judit de la Vulgata. 
Hay varias presentaciones en romances: ora tratando toda la historia 
en un romance, ora tratandola en seis romances que pudiéramos 
llamar tantos actos de un mismo drama, o tantos capitulos de una 
misma historia. Hay varios sonetos, un cantico en octavas reales, y 
algunas alusiones como las del Arcipresta de Hita. Dramas hay de 
varias clases, desde la cantata que se representa en una iglesia, hasta 
un drama que estrené la compafiia capitaneada por aquella célebre 
actriz Teodora Lamadrid, y una 6pera que se canté por la Compafiia 
Espafiola en el Teatro de los Cafios del Peral (donde esta el actual 
Teatro Real) en Cuaresma de 1800. También se canté en el Teatro 
Real de Madrid, en 1861, la 6pera Giuditta, melodrama biblico en 


1 Read at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Boston, 1930. 


2 Poem of Judith, ed. de A. S. Cook, Boston, 1889. 
8 Véase, por ejemplo, el articulo “Judit,” de Marciano Zurita, en Blanco y 
Negro, 12 de Agosto, de 1923. 
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tres actos de M. Marcelo (musica del maestro Achille Peri); y en 
la Imprenta y Estereotipia Espafiola, en aquel mismo afio, se publicé 
el libreto en espafiol de dicha 6pera. La forma dramatica aparece en 
un ntmero variado de actos: de uno, de dos, de tres, y de cuatro; y 
en verso generalmente. 

Sin pretender coleccionar todas las manifestaciones literarias de 
esta hermosa historia, deseamos hacer un estudio algo detallado sobre 
el uso que se haya hecho de estos elementos en las varias manifesta- 
ciones que consiguiéremos hallar. Y como primicias de este estudio 
mas largo, ofrecemos la presente descripcidn de dos de las obras que 
tenemor entre las manos: un pliego suelto de seis romances que en su 
conjunto preseutan la historia de Judit y Holofernes, y el manuscrito 
de una traduccién del Libro de Judith de la Biblia. 

Salva, en el numero 3453 de su Catdlogo, a proposito de otra obra 
que trata de Judit, describe el ejemplar del pliego suelto de que 
hablamos. He aqui lo que de él dice: 


He visto un folleto en verso relativo 4 este mismo asunto, que descri- 
biré por su rareza: Cabeza de mujer circuida de una orla estrecha, y bajo: 
Comiengase la historia de Judith, diuidida en seys romances, con otro 
romance al cabo de la passion. Compuestos y recopilados por Ju’ 1 Bap- 
tista, impremidor de libros. S.1. ni a. 4°. let. gét. 8 hojas sin fol. ni sign. 


Agustin Duran, en la pagina Ixx del tomo I de su Romancero 
general (tomo X de la Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles), describe 
el mismo ejemplar y da la indicacién de su contenido. He aqui lo 
que Duran dice de este pliego suelto (que coloca en la lista de los 
impresos en el siglo XVI): 


Comiénzase la historia de Judith, diuidida en seis romances, con vn 
romance al cabo, de la Passion. Compuestos y recopilados por Juan Bap- 
tista, impremidor de libros. 

Sin L. ni A. (En 4°. 4 2 colum., 8 fojas.) 

Contiene : 

Romance que dice: Maldita seas, serpiente. 

Idem que dice: Gran priesa se da Holofernes. 

Idem que dice: Muy triste estaba Israel. 

Idem que dice: Ya se partia Judith. 

Idem que dice: Pasados eran tres dias. 

Idem que dice: Ya Judith llega 4 Bethulia. 

Idem 4 la Pasion, que dice: T% me digas ermitaiio. 


Ni el uno ni el otro de estos dos eruditos habla del paradero del 
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pliego suelto que describe. Existe en la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid, y se conservé en 1900 (cuando lo vimos y copiamos por 
primera vez) en la Seccién de Varios, Vitrina 67. En 1923, cuando 
lo vimos y cotejamos de nuevo se conservaba en la Seccién de Raros, 
con la signatura Vitrina 67. Ademas de hacer el nuevo cotejo, hemos 
| hecho fotografiar el ejemplar. 
La cabeza de mujer de que habla Salva ocupa la parte superior 
de la primera pagina. Como dicen ambos eruditos se imprimidé sin 
lugar ni afio, y consta de 8 hojas en 4°. Salva afiade que se imprimié 
en letra gética y sin foliaciOn ni signatura; y Duran afiade que esta 
a dos*columnas. En la nota que pone en la pagina 292 de su Roman- 
cero general, tomo I, dice Duran ademas: “el pliego suelto de donde 
se ha tomado este y los cinco romances siguientes esta impreso en 
| 4°, a dos columnas, en letra gotica. Parece edicién hecha en los afios 
de la tercera 4 la cuarta década del siglo XVI.” El titulo exacto es 
como sigue: 


Comiencafe la hi- 
{toria de Judith, diuidida en feys ro- 
~ mances, con otro romance al cabo de la 
paffion. Compueftos y recopilados por 
Juan Baptifta impremidor de libros. 


Duran reimprimié todos estos seis romances en su Romancero 
general (tomo I, num. 442-447), pero modernizé6 la ortografia. Algun 
dia volveremos a imprimirlos, pero al pie de la letra, no interviniendo 
nosotros mas que para poner debidamente las letras maytsculas y 

| la puntuacién, y resolver las. abreviaturas. Algunas veces habia 

erratas en el original. Las corregiremos, pero en todos estos casos 
daremos la leccién errénea del original al pie de la pagina. 

| El segundo documento es un manuscrito conservado en la Biblio- 
teca Nacional de Madrid con la signatura Mss 3456. En las paginas 
268-327 se lee una traduccién anénima, en verso castellano, del Libro 
de Judith. En 1900 (cuando lo vimos y copiamos por primera vez), 
el distinguido jefe de la Seccién de Manuscritos de la Biblioteca Na- 
cional, nuestro querido amigo el Sr. D. Antonio Paz y Melia (q.e.p.d.) 
nos aseguré que la letra es de la ultima mitad del siglo XVIII. El 
manuscrito mide 155 mm. de ancho por 213 mm. de largo, y esta 
escrito sobre papel. Las paginas llevan un numero variable de versos, 
desde 14 hasta 18, como sigue: 
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1 pagina con 
3 paginas con 
26 paginas con 
25 paginas con 
5 paginas con 


Los ntimeros de los capitulos y de los versiculos se dan para cada 
capitulo y casi para cada versiculo hasta el capitulo cinco, versiculo 
trece, y corresponden aproximadamente a los de la Vulgata Latina. 
De alli en adelante falta toda indicacién de capitulo o de versiculo. La 
traduccién, aunque dista mucho de ser exacta o al pie de la letra, sigue 
a grandes rasgos la historia de Judith tal como se halla en el original 


de la Vulgata, 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


14 versos= 14 versos 
15 versos= 45 versos 
16 versos = 416 versos 
17 versos = 425 versos 
18 versos= 90 versos 


Total = 990 versos 


Joun D. Fitz-GeraLp 



































LARRA AND LIBERAL THOUGHT IN SPAIN 


Students of Spanish life and literature, as well as critics of 
liberal thought in Europe, seem to have overlooked Spanish liberal- 
ism. Most critics who write histories of Spanish literature refer only 
briefly to liberal thought in Spain, and then only in connection with 
the rather spasmodic political movements of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. De Ruggiero in his History of European 
Liberalism makes no mention of Spanish liberal thought (the author 
only mentions Spain as being geographically near France), although 
he studies in detail the movements in England, France, Germany, 
and Italy, so that it seems unnecessary to make an apology for this 
brief study of Spanish liberalism and the liberal ideas found in the 
works of Larra. 

Perhaps a word or two should be said in defense of the use of 
literature as material for the study of liberalism, a subject which 
probably lies more fittingly in the domain of sociology, philosophy, 
or history. In other countries, liberalism has had an existence apart 
from literary expression, but in Spain, where liberal thought has | 
always been more a philosophy of life, an attitude rather than a 
political program, and where literary men have rarely harbored the 
conviction of “art for art’s sake,” one is compelled to go to Spanish 
literature in order to discover the essence of Spanish liberal thought. 
Clarin (Leopoldo Alas), one of the greatest of Spanish critics, 
affirms that the new liberal spirit in Spain (during the last half of 
the nineteenth century) is to be found only in literature. This is 
just as true of the liberal ideas of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, during which time Larra lived and wrote. In this connec- 
tion, Clarin writes: “en la literatura sélo aparece un espiritu que com- 
prende y siente la nueva vida... después que respiramos el aire de la 
libertad del pensamiento.”* And Clarin here conceives of Spanish 
liberalism, like Larra, as a philosophy, an attitude toward life. 

Before examining the liberal thought of Larra, it may be well to 
glance briefly at the progress of the liberal spirit in Spain before the 
nineteenth century. Liberalism in Spanish literature before the 
eighteenth century consisted largely of the independent expressions 


1L. Alas, Solos de Clarin (Madrid, 1891), pp. 63-69. See also Pérez de 
Ayala, Las Méscoras (Madrid, 1917), I, 85, for the thought that the Spanish 
liberal spirit must be sought in Spanish literature. 
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of the outstanding minds in the various centuries. Juan Ruiz in 
the fourteenth century shows many liberal tendencies in his Libro 
de buen amor, especially in his spirited defense of personal liberty. 
Many evidences of the liberal spirit are discernible in La Celestina, 
largely the work of Fernando Rojas in the fifteenth century. During 
the next hundred years there grew up the rogue novels which often 
contain much of the spirit of personal liberty, the very foundation 
stone of liberal philosophy. In the Siglo de Oro both Cervantes and 
Quevedo voice the sentiments of true liberty in many of their best 
works,” though neither were liberals in the modern sense. 

With the eighteenth century there appears in Spain a more gen- 
eral movement toward liberal thought. Outstanding in this century 
are the liberal ideas expressed in the works of Feijéo, Jovellanos, 
and Cadalso. But here, as elsewhere in Spanish life and literature, 
there appears to be no concerted action; Spanish genius expresses 
itself again in individual and independent effort. The history of 
the growth of liberal ideas in Spain throughout this century, and 
largely throughout the nineteenth also, is the history of the thought 
of individual writers who express their liberalism in various shades 
and degrees from the mild tolerance advocated by Padre Feijéo to 
Larra’s outbursts of satire and indignation. Feijéo, a Catholic priest, 
is quite liberal in his advocacy of tolerance, as shown in his Teatro 
critico universal.’ Jovellanos was constantly fighting for more indi- 
vidual freedom, and against the existing evils of government. His 
ideas are found chiefly in his various political and social essays col- 
lected in his Obras.* Cadalso, probably the most truly liberal mind 
of the eighteenth century, is the bitter foe of tyranny and despotism, 
and the champion of personal liberty, as shown in his Cartas Ma- 
rruecas,® a series of essays modeled after the Lettres Persanes of 
Montesquieu. 

The greatest liberal of the early nineteenth century in Spain is 
undoubtedly the justly famous “Figaro” (Mariano José de Larra). 


2 Many of the ideas expressed by Cervantes in the Quijote are strikingly 
liberal, such as those against tyranny as shown in the famous “galley-slave 
gang” scene. Quevedo was the bitter foe of tyranny as is shown clearly in his 
Epistola satirica. 

8 Feijéo, Teatro critico universal, Vol. I, in Clésicos castellanos, Vol. 
XLVIII (Madrid, 1923). 

*G. M. Jovellanos, Obras, in B.A.E., Vol. XLVI. 

5 J. Cadalso, Cartas Marruecas (Madrid, 1917). 
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In fact, Larra is the one truly great liberal between Cadalso in the 
eighteenth century and Galddés and his contemporaries of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

Conditions in Spain were certainly not favorable to the cause 
of liberalism during the first half of the nineteenth century. From 
1809 to 1814 there was fought what has been termed the “War of 
Liberation” against Napoleon. During most of this time Joseph 
Bonaparte occupied the throne. After the overthrow of Napoleon 
there might have been some hope for a revival of the liberal spirit, 
but this hope was soon blasted by the restoration to the throne of 
Ferdinand VII, who turned out to be one of the most despotic of 
all Spanish kings. The constitution which had been gained by a 
bitter struggle was annulled, and the Inquisition was set into opera- 
tion once more. This condition of affairs led to the exile of practi- 
cally every liberal-minded Spaniard—and these were Spain’s greatest 
patriots and deepest thinkers. In 1833, at the death of Ferdinand, 
most of these liberals returned. Then came revolutions, the brief 
Republic of Castelar, and in 1874 the restoration of the Bourbons 
to the throne in the person of Alfonso XII. 

Larra lived and wrote during the worst part of these turbulent 
times, his dates being 1809 to 1837. It is no wonder that he was so 
thoroughly pessimistic, for Larra was a deep thinker, and had an 
extremely sensitive soul. His liberalism was no pose, and, although 
he wrote much bitter and biting satire, he never allowed it to de- 
generate into caricature and absurd ridiculousness. 

Figaro fought constantly and consistently for the following ideals 
(without, however, setting up any definite creed): the freedom of 
the press, political freedom, true justice, religious tolerance, a sane 
patriotism as opposed to excessive “espafiolismo,” a better system 
of education, tolerance as opposed to blind traditionalism in manners 
and customs, open-mindedness and reception of the best in foreign 
ideas, cleanliness and progress in sanitation and health, and industry 
and genuine effort as opposed to traditional Spanish sloth.® 


6 The expression of these liberal ideas is found best illustrated in the fol- 
lowing essays : Corridas de toros, El Casarse pronto y mal, El Castellano Viejo, 
Vuelva vd. Matiana, El Mundo todo es Médscaras, En este pais, Nadie pasa sin 
hablar al portero, La gran verdad descubierta, Segunda carta de un liberal, 
Primera contestacion de un liberal, Tercera carta de un liberal, Lo que no se 
puede decir, no se debe decir, Un reo de muerte, and especially in these last two: 
Dia de difuntos de 1836 and El dogma de los hombres libres. 
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Larra is known chiefly for the brilliant and biting satire in which 
he couches his liberal ideas and must be read to be really appreciated. 
He is especially bitter in his denunciation of the tyranny which al- 
lowed no freedom of expression in Spain, and he openly satirizes 
the so-called “liberty” in his country. In writing about thé freedom 
of the press he says: “Cada periddico dice que la tiene en su casa; 
pero en realidad el piblico es como la libertad, que todos dan en decir 
que la tenemos, y ninguno la ve.” 

Figaro is a sworn enemy of “espafiolismo” and the traditional 
apathy and lack of ambition on the part of Spaniards. He wittily 
remarks: “Aqui [en Espafia] nadie desea mds de lo que tenemos; 
mira tt si nos contentamos con poco.” 

The terrible condition of Spanish politics in the early nineteenth 
century and the unstable economic basis for any progress in Spain 
are dealt severe blows by Figaro’s inimitable satire. He shows that 
the Spanish nation is gradually being bled of all its strength by cor- 
rupt practices and underhand dealing on the part of favorites. 

Something of the actual conditions under which Spanish liberals 
were forced to live during those trying years of the first part of the 
nineteenth century may be gained from the following sincere lines: 
“Ahora nos hemos venido sin fecha [los liberales|: como ratones 
arrojados de la despensa por el gato [they were just coming back 
from exile] ... Ahora bien, nuestro gato es la anarquia, porque el otro 
que habia en la casa se escaldé para siempre.” (Figaro could not 
know what would take place after 1837!) 

No one realized better than Larra that true liberalism is neither 
anarchy nor radicalism. He hated anarchists and extreme radicals 
just as he did despots, because as a thinker he realized that funda- 
mentally these are the same. Both soon develop into the direst 
tyranny, and so Larra can truthfully say: “Una clase aborrezco, pero 
de ganas, a saber, esos hombres naturalmente turbulentos que se 
alimentan de oposicién, a quienes ningtin gobierno les gusta.” Some 
idea may be gained of Larra’s hatred of tyranny and his utter sad- 
ness at Spain’s terrible condition in the following concluding lines 
of his Dia de difuntos. After exclaiming bitterly “agui yace el trono” 
—“aqui yace el valor castellano” —“aqui yace el crédito nacional” — 
“aqui yace la libertad de pensamiento,” he looks deeply into his own 
heart and exclaims: “Aqui yace la esperanza,” 


*™M. J. Larra, in Clasicos castellanos (Madrid), LX XVII, 265. 
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Larra was not, however, always so pessimistic as the expression 
above seems to indicate, for he does manifest at times some faith in 
the regeneration of Spain, as can be seen in his conclusion to his 
translation of the Dogma de los hombres libres. In this connection, 
he has the courage to write: 


Religién pura, fuente de toda moral, y religién, como tnicamente 
puede existir, acompafiada de la tolerancia y de la libertad de consciencia ; 
libertad civil; igualdad que abre la puerta a los cargos puiblicos para los 
hombres todos, segiin su idoneidad, y sin necesidad de otra aristocracia 
que la del talento, la virtud y el mérito; la libertad absoluta del pensa- 


miento escrito. He aqui la profesién de fé del traductor de las “Palabras 
de un Creyente.”® 


Such expressions as the above are the battle cries of tolerance, 
political and religious liberty, liberty of the press, and the true aris- 
tocracy of talent and merit. These have ever been heard and will 
continue to be heard in the conflicts between liberalism on the one 
side and despotism and intolerance on the other. Larra was a thor- 
ough pessimist, and yet it was the decree of fate that his writings 
were to become the inspiration for later liberals, and his tomb the 
mecca of those who love liberty. 

There are those who are tempted to smile when any mention is 
made of liberal thought in Spanish literature. They sincerely believe 
that there could be no evidence of liberal ideas in the Spain of the 
Inquisition, the Spain who slew her Moors and expelled her Jews, 
the Spain of absolutism in both Church and State. But those who 
smile in this instance overlook two of the deepest and most funda- 
mental elements of the Spanish genius: namely, its tendency toward 
paradox, and its almost fanatic love of independence and individu- 
alism. 

Nowhere is the peculiar Spanish genius seen more clearly than in 
the liberalism of Larra and the other writers whose works have been 
studied very briefly in this paper. These writers stand as an eternal 
refutation to the popular belief that there is little, if any, liberal 
thought in Spanish literature. They give the lie to those who persist 
in viewing Spain and the Spaniards in the light of that ancient and 
misleading blackmail: “Spain of the bloody Spanish Inquisition.” 
Spain has had her Inquisition, her bloodsheds, and her bonfires of 
persecution, but there is also that other side of the picture, the side 


8 Larra, op. cit., pp. 300-304. 
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of liberalism so often overlooked. Romanticism is found side by 
side with realism in Spanish literature ; idealism lights up the gloom- 
iest corners of pessimism and materialism; and in the same way, 
liberalism is seen ever present even in the darkest days of despotism 
and fanaticism. This fact can hardly be overemphasized. 

It can readily be seen from even this hasty survey that there has 
been little political or religious liberalism in Spanish thought with 
an organized body marching i a unified movement with its banners, 
its platforms, and its creeds. For the Spaniards have an innate dis- 
like for “doctrinaires,”’ “parties,” and “schools.” They insist on 
their “personal liberty” and independence, and conceive of liberalism 
largely in the light of those terms. Spanish literature of the eight- 
eenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries abounds in this spirit of 
liberty, but every liberal thinks in his own independent way. There 
are countless individual expressions of political, religious, social, 
ethical, and moral liberalism, but there is no one prescribed “doc- 
trine.” 

An almost unlimited capacity for self-criticism seems to be a 
fundamental characteristic of the Spanish genius, and it is used to 
advantage when occasion presents itself. This is an outstanding 
quality in Larra.° From Juan Ruiz to Unamuno the outstanding 
element in Spanish liberalism is satire. The Spaniards have ever 
been proficient in the use of satire and irony. Nowhere is this better 
illustrated than in that great series of rogue novels which are veri- 
table mines of liberalism. This irony, this satire, flowed in the very 
life blood of Figaro. 

Coupled with this satirical view (undoubtedly the result of it) 
is the destructive nature of Spanish liberalism. This destructiveness 
was once a marked characteristic of English liberalism,’® but it is 
doubly true of the Spanish. English liberals have succeeded long 
ago in tearing down the absolutisms and tyrannies which stood in 
the way of the liberal view of life; the Spanish liberals must still 
continue the fight. And in doing this they are battling against tre- 
mendous odds, as was seen in the case of Cadalso, Jovellanos, and 
Larra. Whereas English liberalism has pushed on into the “con- 


® S-lf-criticism (criticism of Spain and things Spanish) is the keynote in 
many of Larra’s essays, notably those such as Vuelva vd. mafiana and Dia de 
difuntos. 


10 See L. T. Hobhouse, Liberalism (New York, 1911), p. 137. 
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structive stage” with its programs and policies, Spanish liberalism 
is, of necessity, still engaged largely in the “tearing down” process. 
An excellent illustration of the truth of this statement is found in 
the works of the nihilist, Pio Baroja. The Spaniard must still 
fight “to clear the roads.” He must still fight to keep the pathway 
to liberal ideals open by uprooting absolutism, traditionalism, and 
“espanolismo.” 

This does not mean that there have been no constructive elements 
in Spanish liberal thought, and to claim such would be manifestly 
unfair to many great Spanish liberals. The work of Ganivet and of 
Giner de los Rios (to mention only two of the constructive liberals 
of the nineteenth century) is fully sufficient to show that Spanish 
liberalism is not always of a negative, destructive nature. Ganivet 
was a sincere liberal who labored long and faithfully to strengthen 
the national will. From his work largely came the idea of the “volun- 
tad” so prominent in contemporary liberal thought in Spain. Most of 
Ganivet’s ideas are found expressed in his Jdearium Espaiiol. Men- 
tion should also be made of the work of Giner de los Rios in the field 
of education. Many of the most constructive elements in this field 
can be traced directly to Giner, notably the founding of the “Institu- 
cién Libre de Ensefianza” which led to the establishment of the 
“Centro de Estudios” in Madrid. Both of these men, however, were 
largely independent workers, and both were engaged, at least at the 
beginning of their careers, in the necessary tearing-down process. 

The other fundamental element of Spanish liberalism, namely, its 
extremely individual and independent nature, is seen clearly in every 
Spanish liberal. Without it no Spaniard would be truly Spanish. 
This excessive individualism often leads to paradox, and paradox 
is another characteristic of Spanish liberal thought. Unamuno, the 
great contemporary liberal, is a living example of this truth. The 
one really consistent thing about Unamuno is his emphasis upon 
his right to be inconsistent if he so chooses. 

Spanish liberal thought, then, is characterized by its satire, its 
destructive nature, and its vigorous independence. The Spanish 
liberals have never united in a common cause and probably never 
will. In this insistence on independence lies the secret of both their 
weakness and their strength. They may never gain a certain and 
united victory, but they will never go down in one complete defeat. 
There will always be a few great “guerrilla” warriors like Larra 
fighting independently for the liberal ideals. The Spaniard’s dislike 
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for “doctrines,” “parties,” and “set programs” allows him to really 
keep in mind the only true conception of liberalism, namely, that 
view of liberalism as an attitude of mind, a philosophy of life. In- 
deed, this independence, this failure to “join in with the crowd for 
the common good,” this refusal to be a cog in some giant machine, 
may prove to be Spain’s greatest contribution to the future history 
of the world. 


F. M. KeERCHEVILLE 
UnIveERsity oF SoutH DAKOTA 











THE TEN GREATEST SPANISH BOOKS' 


On July 19, 1930, prominent space was given in newspapers 
throughout the country to a list of “sixty great novels of all time” 
prepared by Professor William H. E. Lamont, of the English De- 
partment of Rutgers University. The list included authors from 
eight countries: the United States, England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Norway, and Sweden. Spain and Spanish-American nations 
were completely ignored. Forty-one of these so-called “novels of all 
time” were published in the nineteenth century, and seventeen were 
written since 1900, six of them in the last decade. And not even a 
single mention of Hispanic authors or books! 

Because so much favorable publicity was being given to this 
unjustly incomplete list there was danger that the American public 
would get the impression that during the nineteenth century, at least, 
none of the Spanish-speaking countries produced a single novelist 
who deserves to be read. As a member of the Committee on Infor- 
mation of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, the 
writer took steps to correct this erroneous popular impression. 
Letters were written to prominent writers of Spain and Spanish 
America, tellirig them about Professor Lamont’s list, and inviting 
them to help us counteract its effects by sending us a list of their 
own choice of the “ten greatest books in the Spanish language,” plays 
as well as novels. With a composite list prepared with the aid of 
such internationally famous men as Unamuno, Palacio Valdés, Salva- 
dor de Madariaga, Menéndez Pidal, and others, we could break into 
print as readily as Dr. Lamont, and arrest the attention of the Ameri- 
can public. The prestige of Spanish literature would have nothing 
to lose from the ensuing discussion and interest. 

The response to the invitation was most gratifying. Letters came 
from some of the most distinguished writers in the Spanish world. 
A number of these letters, before being sent to the writer of this 
article, were printed in Spanish newspapers and commented upon 
editorially. Excerpts of a few of the letters follow: 


RAFAEL ALTAMIRA: 
... Las gentes de alguna cultura saben ya cuan deficiente y a veces 
1 Digest of a paper read at the Fourteenth Annual meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish at Boston, December 26, 1930. 
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apasionadas son las selecciones, especialmente las que luchan, ademas, con 
la dificultad de un nimero limitado. ... 

... El silencio en una lista que parece destinada especialmente al publico 
norteamericano, respecto de los grandes novelistas espafioles del siglo 
XIX y de las nuevas generaciones de literatos hispanoamericanos, entre 
las cuales figuran muy ilustres cultivadores de aquel género, es inex- 
plicable. 

.. Bueno sera recordar con este motivo, que nuestros grandes maestros 
del siglo XIX (Galdés, Alas, Valera, Pereda, Palacio Valdés, Alarcén, 
y otros mas) no sdlo crearon valores artisticos de caracter nacional o 
regional, sino también otros de valor universal que les dan derecho a ser 
incorporados en las filas de los novelistas capaces de interesar y emocionar 
a los mas exigentes lectores de otros paises e idiomas. 

Para no citar mas que un ejemplo, pongo el de Galdés. Galddés es 
genuinamente espafiol, sin dejar de ser humano, en sus Episodios nacio- 
nales. Sigue siendo ambas cosas en algunas de sus Novelas contempo- 
rdneas pero en otras de éstas, como Gloria y Marianela, escribe para los 
hombres de todos los pueblos, y toca en lo vivo de problemas practicos, 
que la humanidad se plantea a cada instante, y resuelve, las mas de las 
veces, de modo tragico. Asi Gloria no es sdlo la novela de la intransi- 
gencia catdélica espafiola respecto del judaismo, sino también la novela del 
perenne y casi universal conflicto del antisemitismo. Los hechos y los 
comentarios que el autor escribe con ese motivo valen para la masa enorme 
de humanidad, que todavia es esclava de la incomprensidon de la conciencia 
ajena. 

En cuanto a Marianela sabido es que funda el dramatico conflicto de 
su trama en la oposicién y a veces la incompatibilidad de la belleza espiri- 
tual y la fisica, origen de llanto y desgracia para muchas mujeres y tam- 
bién para algunos hombres de inteligencia elevada que figuran entre los 
mejores artistas del mundo. ;Qué lector no seria capaz de comprender 
y sentir novela semejante? 

Pero aun en lo nacional y pintoresco que tienen muy naturalmente 
muchos de nuestros novelistas, el publico culto norteamericano, tan curioso 
espiritualmente de la vida de los paises de habla castellana, encontraria 
siempre motivos de admiraciOn tan fundados como los que pueden llevarle 
a leer libros modernos de otros paises de Europa y América. 

... Una lista semejante, tan limitada de numero, es deplorisima de hacer. 
Naturalmente, me limito a los libros espafioles de Espafia. No me atrevo 
a sentenciar en punto a los de la América espafiola, cuyo juicio creo que 
corresponde mas bien a un critico de aquellos paises. 

Semejante lista es dificilisima de trazar. El gusto personal juega dema- 
siado, inevitablemente, en materia de literatura imaginativa. Por otra 
parte, el numero de obras fijado estrecha considerablemente la eleccién. 
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En consecuencia, estimo la lista que sigue como una propuesta suma- 
mente relativa, en el sentido de que podrian sustituirse muy bien algunos 
de los titulos por otros, igualmente merecedores de preferencia: Duque de 
Rivas, Don Alvaro; Echegaray, El gran Galeoto; Tamayo, El drama 
nuevo; Benavente, Los intereses creados; Alvarez Quintero, Los galeotes; 
Alas, La Regenta; Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta, Gloria; Valera, Pepita 
Jiménez; Pereda, Sotileza, Petias arriba; Valdés, La alegria del capitén 
Ribot. 


AmERIcO CASTRO: 


.. Me parece desde luego inadmisible que los autores espafioles sean 
excluidos de una lista como ésa. La literatura espafiola representa un 
valor dentro de la cultura universal, y seria incompleta toda visién artis- 
tica del mundo que prescinda de lo que el genio espafiol ha aportado a la 
civilizaci6n moderna. Teniendo que escoger diez libros, propondria los 
siguientes: Don Quijote; La Celestina; Arcipreste de Hita, Libro de buen 
amor; Luis de Leén, Los nombres de Cristo; Santa Teresa, Libro de su 
vida; Lope de Vega, La Dorotea; Azorin, Castilla; Baroja, Aurora roja; 
Ortega y Gasset, El tema de nuestro tiempo; Unamuno, En torno al casti- 
cismo y El sentimiento trdégico de la vida; Benavente, Los intereses 
creados. 


ConcHA ESPINA: 


.. Con propdsito de contestar a la ultima pregunta de Vd., hago un 
esfuerza para reducir el numero de espléndidos libros espafioles que me 
seducen, y cuento solo diez en un vuelo de la memoria, concretandome a 
la produccién moderna y guardando en mis devociones muchas mas citas 
de seleccién. 

Las obras literarias que debo enumerar pudieran ser: Pereda, Sotileza; 
Galdés, El abuelo; Blasco Ibafiez, La Barraca; Pardo Bazan, La Madre 
Naturaleza; Padre Coloma, Pequeiieces; Ricardo Leén, Alcalé de los 
Zegries; Escalante, Ave Maria Stella; Larreta, La gloria de don Ramiro; 
Amado Nervo, La amada inmévil. 


Jactnto GRaU: 


.. Me parece una fundamental falta de cultura literaria, prescindir 
de una literatura espafiola, que hace solamente dos siglos, ejercié una 
capital influencia en las literaturas europeas y alcanz6 un siglo de oro 
de los grandes teatros del mundo, cadtico, no bien determinado aun, por 
un gran teatro, que influyé en Shakespeare, en Corneille, en Moliére, y 
en casi el teatro francés. Y en cuanto a la novela picaresca y la misma 
Celestina, me parece inocente ya que no se puede achacar a ignorancia, 
tratandose de un profesor de literatura. 

En cuanto a la produccién contemporanea de nuestra literatura, le 
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ha de ser muy dificil a un extranjero, que no viva aqui en tiempo deter- 
minado, formar juicio, porque los espafioles como los griegos del siglo 
de Pericles, aunque Espafia esté ahora muy lejos jay! de una época 
parecida, los espafioles de ayer y de hoy se odian todos a si mismo en el 
mundo literario, y la valoracién hecha por los intelectuales de nuestro 
pais, es a todas luces deficiente e injusta y como los tiempos actuales tan 
extraordinarias en adelantos cientificos padece una congestién de meca- 
nismo y de barbaria, los publicos faltos de minorios inteligentes, directoras 
y en plena crisis de una civilizacién occidental, cada dia un peor gusto, 
menos respeto a la inteligencia pura, al gran arte y a la cultura desintere- 
sada, sin aplicaciones practicas de la vida no bastan para crear una época 
normativa y de verdadero esplendor. 

La lista que tiene Vd. la gentileza de pedirme de los diez libros mas 
importantes en el idioma espafiol: La Celestina; Don Quijote; Quevedo, 
El gran Tacatio; Calderén, La vida es suetio; Castro, Las mocedades del 
Cid; Calderén, El Alcalde de Zalamea; Tirso, El Burlador de Sevilla; 
Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta; Jiménez, Platero y yo; Galdés, Las Torque- 
madas. 


ALBERTO INSUA: 


... Todos tenemos, no diez, veinte, treinta o mas libros nacionales pre- 
dilectos. Yo me veria muy apurado para reducirlos a diez. Sobretodo, si 
se tiene en cuenta que el Dr. Alpern no fija limites cronolégicos. Puede 
uno comenzar en el Arcipreste y concluir en Antonio Machado. 

.. Es menos que imposible extraer de una literatura tan copiosa e 
insigne como la espafiola tan sélo diez obras entre dramas y novelas. 
En honor de Vd. he hecho un esfuerzo, prescindiendo de los autores 
poéticos y dramaticos y de nuestros grandes misticos, y ahi le va una 
lista de diez novelas espafiolas, cinco clasicas y cinco contemporaneas que 
son las que yo prefiero: Cervantes, Don Quijote y Las novelas ejemplares ; 
Quevedo, Vida del buscén; Rojas, La Celestina; Hurtado de Mendoza, 
Lazarillo de Tormes; Pérez Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta; Leopoldo Alas 
(Clarin), Su tinico hijo; Blasco Ibafiez, La Barraca; Valle-Inclan, Las 
sonatas (las cuatro deben considerarse como un sola novela); Miguel de 
Unamuno, La niebla. 

Como observara, no llego a los novelistas de mi generacién, entre los 
cuales hay algunos admirables y muchos traducidos a diversos idiomas. 


Rrcarpo LE6én: 


... Un solo auto de Calderén y no de los mas insignes: “El gran teatro 
del mundo,” representado en estos dias en Madrid, ha venido a revelar 
a los criticos todo un tesoro de teatro sobrenatural y de literatura “supe- 
rrealista” que deja en mantillas a todas las farsas modernas de Lenormand 
y Pirandello. 
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Pero no solamente en los clasicos espafioles del Siglo de Oro podemos 
hallar modelos que proponer a la admiracién y al deleite de los lectores 
contemporaneos. Bastarian el Don Juan Tenorio de Zorrilla, el Don 
Alvaro del Duque de Rivas, Un drama nuevo de Tamayo, la Sotileza de 
Pereda, Fortunata y Jacinta y El abuelo de Galdés, con otras obras del 
pretérito inmediato en numero mayor de “la docena del fraile” para acre- 
ditar la perenne fecundidad y lozania del ingenio espafiol lo mismo hogajio 
que antajfio. 


ANTONIO Macuapo and MaNnveL Macuapo: 


... La omisién de obras espafiolas en la lista del Dr. Lamont sélo prueba 
la escasa cultura literaria del Dr. Lamont. Nos perdonara Vd. que no 
tomemos demasiado en serio a un catedratico de literatura que ignora o 
afecta ignorar la existencia de Miguel de Cervantes, autor de la primera 
gran novela que se ha escrito en el mundo. ; Qué pensarian Vds. de un 
catedratico espafiol que, en una lista de cincuenta autores, omitiese el 
nombre de Shakespeare? Sin duda que no mereceria figurar en la mas 
extensa lista de profesores de literatura. ... 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA: 


... El Profesor Lamont se define a si mismo dando una lista de sesenta 
novelas en la que no figura la primera novela en el tiempo y en la per- 
feccién, que es el Quijote. Se le olvida también La Celestina, y claro esta 
que no conoce la obra de Galdés, cuyo Angel Guerra vale mas que la 
mitad de las que menciona. Pero yo no puedo aceptar la invitacién que 
me hace para que designe a mi vez una lista de los diez libros mas impor- 
tantes en el idioma espafiol. Creo el método equivocado y el esfuerzo 
inutil. ... 


ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES: 


Los diez mejores libros espafioles en mi humilde opinién: Cervantes, 
Don Quijote; Hurtado de Mendoza, Lazarillo de Tormes; Santa Teresa, 
Historia de su vida; Mateo Aleman, Aventuras de Guzmén de Alfarache; 
Padre José Francisco de Isla, Fray Gerundio de Campazas; Jaime Balmes, 
El criterio; Mariano José de Larra, Obras completas de Figare; Pérez 
Galdés, Dofia Perfecta; Pereda, Sotileza; Clarin, Coleccién de sus arti- 
culos. 


RaMOnN PEREZ DE AYALA: 


... Las obras que yo sefialaria como las mejores escritas en espafiol son: 
La Celestina. Se le podria aplicar la calificacién que Azorin da a su 
ultima obra: prenovela. Equivale a la pintura rupestre de la “Cueva” de 
Altamira: prepintura. Nuestros pintores altamiranos exploraron en los 
relieves de la roca—escultura natural—un cauce lineal; dentro del es- 
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quema o matriz escultérico engendraron la pintura. Con La Celestina, 
dentro de la matriz teatral, se engendra la novela. 

Don Quijote. 

De Alarcén, El escdéndalo, y de Valera, Pepita Jiménez o Las ilusiones 
del Doctor Faustino. 

De Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta, Misericordia, Halma, Nazarin, Lo 
prohibido, y tantas otras a elegir segin la ecuacién personal. 

De Pardo Bazan, Dofia Milagros, Memorias de un solterén, con su 
primera parte Adén y Eva, que en rigor componen una sola obra. 

De Palacio Valdés, La alegria del capitan Ribot; de Clarin, La Re- 
genta y Su tinico hijo; de Blasco, La Barraca; de Valle-Inclan, Abel 
Sanchez, Niebla; de Azorin, Dofia Inés; de Miré, El Obispo leproso. 

Son mas de diez ;verdad? ;Qué le vamos a hacer? Todas éstas, y 
tantas mas, son bloques de escollera, firmes contra marejades del futuro. 
Y quedan los hispanoamericanos por mencionar. 


RaMON MENENDEZ PIDAL: 


.. Conforme su deseo, le remito una lista de algunas de las novelas 
espafiolas mas importantes desde la época romantica hasta ahora. 

Se ha limitado esta lista a diez libros, para cuya seleccién se ha tenido 
en cuenta sobre todo el que dichos autores estan traducidos a varios idio- 
mas y por tanto pueden ser facilmente leidos por todos. 

Algunas de las novelas espafiolas mas importantes desde la época 
romantica hasta 1930: Pereda, Sotileza; Valera, Pepita Jiménez; Pérez 
Galdés, Misericordia; Palacio Valdés, La hermana San Sulpicio, Blasco 
Ibafiez, La Barraca; Miguel de Unamuno, La niebla; Ramén de Valle- 
Inclan, Sonatas; Pio Baroja, El drbol de la ciencia; Ramon Pérez de 
Ayala, Belarino y Apolonio; Azorin, Dofia Inés. 


José Maria DE SALAVERRIA: 


... Me limitaré a nombrar autores de la época contemporanea, pres- 
cindiendo de los mas nuevos y que, por lo mismo, se hallan atin en estado 
de polémica actualista. He aqui mis diez candidatos: Pereda, Sotileza; 
Alarcén, El escdéndalo; Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta; Valera, Pepita Ji- 
ménez; Blasco Ibafiez, La Barraca; Benavente, Los intereses creados; 
Larreta, La gloria de don Ramiro; Baroja, Zalacain el aventurero; Pérez 
de Ayala, Tigre Juan, 


PEepRO SONDEREGUER: 


Cervantes, Don Quijote; Calderén, La vida es suetio; Gracian, El 
héroe y el discreto; Dario, Prosas profanas; Silva, Poesias; Rodé, Jaco- 
binismo y Catolicismo; Larreta, La gloria de don Ramiro; Marti, De la 
vida norteamericana; Palma, Tradiciones peruanas; Montalvo, Siete tra- 
tados. 
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EpuUARDO ZAMACOIS: 


.. Con verdadero placer contesto a sus preguntas. Prescindiendo del 
Quijote, de La vida del escudero Marcos de Obregén, de Vicente Espinel, 
y de algunas obras clasicas de prestigio universal, tales El Alcalde de 
Zalamea, drama de Calderén, y el drama de Lope de Vega Fuenteovejuna, 
que acaban de representarse con extraordinario éxito en Moscow, tradu- 
cidas al ruso, hablaré solamente de nuestros autores contemporaneos. 
Merecen, desde luego, todos mis elogios, los libros siguientes: 

De Pérez Galdés, Dotia Perfecta, cuadro admirable de la vida pueble- 
rina espafiola, y El abuelo, novela de la que su autor hizo después un 
drama; un formidable drama digno de Shakespeare; de Blasco Ibafiez, 
Catias y barro y La Barraca; de Jacinto Benavente, La noche del sdbado 
y Los intereses creados; de los famosisimos hermanos Alvarez Quintero, 
Los galeotes; de Ramén Pérez de Ayala, Tigre Juan (novela). 

A estas ocho obras, verdaderamente excepcionales, permitame Vd. 
afiadir mis dos ultimas novelas tituladas: Las raices, y Los vivos muertos, 
continuacién de la anterior. 


A tabulation of the lists submitted thus far shows the following 
favorites in the order of greatest frequency: 
Don Quijote, by Cervantes 
La Barraca, by Blasco Ibafiez 
La Celestina 
Fortunata y Jacinta, by Pérez Galddés 
Los intereses creados, by Benavente 
Pepita Jiménez, by Valera 
La vida es sueto, by Calderén 
Doiia Perfecta, by Pérez Galdés 
Las sonatas, by Valle-Inclan 
Niebla, by Unamuno 
Among the Spanish-American titles the following appear in sev- 
eral of the lists: 
La gloria de don Ramiro, by Rodriguez Larreta 
Maria, by Jorge Isaacs 
Casa de los cuervos, by Hugo Wast 
As had been hoped, an account of the foregoing paper went out 
on December 26 as an Associated Press dispatch and was printed in 
the afternoon papers throughout the country. On December 27 a 
telegram arrived from Professor Lamont in which he explained 
that he had omitted the Don Quixote because it was written before 
1700, and that he had failed to mention the novelists of modern 
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Spain because there were hardly any translations available. In a 
letter written several days later Professor Lamont inclosed a revised 
list in which he included Unamuno’s Mist and Galdés’ Dofia Perfecta. 
He deplored the neglect of Spanish literature in this country, and 
expressed the hope that our American publishers would do something 
about it. At the same time he stated that not a single editor in Amer- 
ica, writing in English, had criticized him for omitting Spanish fiction. 
The letter of reply to Dr. Lamont was worded, in part, as follows: 


. my criticism of your compilation was not an attack upon you but 
rather a defense of a great literature which you overlooked. I do not 
question the greatness of the books on your list. I do feel, however, that 
if it is a list of the great books of “all time” it is incomplete. 

Your list begins with Fielding’s Tom Jones. But we know that Field- 
ing was a great admirer and imitator of Cervantes and the Spanish 
picaresque novel. I find it hard, therefore, to agree with you that you are 
justified in omitting from a list of the world’s great novels of “all time” 
the Don Quijote, the masterpiece of the acknowledged father of the novel. 

Your explanation for ignoring the great Spanish novelists of more 
recent times is also disappointing. William Dean Howells, the esteemed 
American critic, considered the modern Spanish novel, along with the 
Russian, far superior to the contemporary fiction of the rest of the world. 
Ernest Boyd and Waldo Frank, the American critics, and A. F. G. Bell 
and L. A. Warner, British professors of literature, have shown in their 
scholarly and critical analyses of the works of modern Spanish writers 
that the Spanish novelists of the nineteenth century and of the “Genera- 
tion of 98” are of the first rank. The fact that translations of these first- 
rate novelists are scarce is not a very potent reason for failing to include 
them in a list which is not specifically limited to translated works. Besides, 
I disagree with you about the scarcity of English translations. In Vol- 
ume VII, pages 37-41, of Hispania, you will find a list that I pre- 
pared of about a hundred available English translations of Spanish 
novels. Professor Angel Flores, formerly a colleague of yours at Rutgers 
University, has published in a book called Spanish Literature in English 
Translations sixty-six pages of titles of Spanish books that have been 
translated into English. Professor N. B. Adams, of the University of 
North Carolina, lists the translations of present-day Spanish writers in 
a book published in 1929 entitled Contemporary Spanish Literature in 
English Translations. I am sure you were misinformed about the avail- 
ability of English translations of the Spanish masterpieces .. . . 


HyMEN ALPERN 


De Witt Cirnton HicH ScHooL 
New Yor«k City 














PAN AMERICAN DAY 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
HON. HERBERT HOOVER? 


Gentlemen of the Governing Board: 


I am glad to be your guest at this special session of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, which you are holding in honor of 
Pan American Day. I recently issued a proclamation, calling upon our 
people to give this day due observance, and this proclamation has re- 
ceived general approval throughout the country. Exercises are being 
held at this time in public schools and universities and by civic organi- 
zations in every section of the Union. Pan American Day will become 
an outward symbol of the constantly strengthening unity of purpose 
and unity of ideals of the republics of this hemisphere. 

In the latter part of 1928, I had the privilege of visiting eleven of 
the countries of Latin America. This visit made a deep and lasting 
impression upon me. It was inspiring to observe, at first hand, not 
only the progress that Latin America is making along social, economic, 
and cultural lines, but also the important part which the countries you 
represent are destined to play in world affairs. It was clear, too, that 
the nations of America have everything to gain by keeping in close 
touch with one another and by developing that spirit of mutual confi- 
dence which has its roots in a reciprocal understanding of national 
aims and aspirations. 

Although each of the republics of this hemisphere possesses prob- 
lems peculiar to itself, there are certain basic questions relating to 
democratic progress and social betterment common to us all and in the 
solution of which we can be most helpful to one another. This spirit 
of mutual helpfulness is the cornerstone of true Pan Americanistn. 
The Pan American Union not only symbolizes this spirit, but gives 
to it concrete expression in many practical and constructive ways. 

It is of the greatest importance that the people of the United 
States become better acquainted with the history, the traditions, the 
culture, and the ideals of the other republics of America. To an in- 
creasing extent, courses on the languages, literature, and history of 


1 At the special session of the governing board of the Pan American Union 
held on “Pan American Day,” Tuesday, April 14, 1931. [Press release to 
Hispanta by courtesy of the Pan American Union and the diligence of Professor 
Henry Grattan Doyle.] 
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the nations of Latin America are being offered in the educational in- 
stitutions of the United States. A similar realization of the impor- 
tance of becoming better acquainted with the history and development 
of the United States exists in the countries of Latin America. In- 
creasing numbers of students from the countries to the south are 
being enrolled in the colleges and universities of the United States. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly this important aspect of inter-American 
relations. These cultural currents not only contribute to better inter- 
national understanding, but also emphasize the essential unity of 
interest of the American republics. 

Through the Pan American Society and its branches established 
in different sections of the country, the importance and significance of 
the culture of the Latin-American nations are being brought home to 
our people. We owe much to the unselfish men who have devoted so 
much time and energy to this work. The activities of the Pan Ameri- 
can Society admirably supplement the important work that is being 
done by the Pan American Union. 

A peculiarly heavy responsibility rests upon the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere; a responsibility which, at the same time, is a 
high privilege. Richly endowed by nature, we enjoy the great ad- 
vantage of inhabiting a hemisphere free from the jealousies and 
antagonisms which have proved such obstacles to progress and pros- 
perity in other sections of the world. We have developed an interna- 
tional system based on the principle of equality, combined with a full 
recognition of the obligations as well as the rights of States. 

The American republics are today rapidly approaching the time 
when every major difference existing between them will be settled by 
the orderly processes of conciliation and arbitration. In this respect, 
the Western Hemisphere has placed an enviable record before the 
nations of the world. From the earliest period of their history, the 
governments of the republics of this hemisphere have been earnest 
advocates of the peaceful settlement of international disputes. They 
have demonstrated their willingness and even eagerness to adopt and 
apply mediation, conciliation, and arbitration. The common purpose 
to eliminate war and the determination to achieve peace and security 
represent a major contribution of the Americas to modern civilization. 

The full significance of this achievement is not always realized, 
for it carries with it heavy obligations to posterity. Future progress 
along these lines can be assured only through constant vigilance and 
by an unswerving determination to make the Union of the American 
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Republics, as now expressed in the Pan American Union, an example 
to the world. We are not attempting in any way to develop a super- 
state, or to interfere with the freedom of action of any of the States, 
members of the Union, but rather to develop an atmosphere of good 
will, a spirit of co-operation and mutual understanding, in which any 
difference that may arise, no matter how important, will find a ready 
solution. 

I cordially congratulate you, gentlemen of the Governing Board, 
on your happy initiative in establishing Pan American Day, and, at 
the same time, I send a message of fraternal greeting, in the name of 
the people of the United States, to all the inhabitants of our sister 
republics. 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. HENRY L. STIMSON 
Gentlemen of the Governing Board: 


You have entrusted me with the delightful task of speaking in 
your name on the larger significance of Pan American Day, which we 
are today celebrating for the first time. The Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union has assumed the responsibility to secure the 
observance of this day throughout the republics of America and has 
thereby incurred the obligation to give to it a deep spiritual signifi- 
cance. I feel that I am giving expression to what is in the mind of 
every member of the Board when I say that Pan American Day is 
intended to emphasize those basic principles of international service 
which tend to bring the nations of America closer to one another. Our 
economic and social problems are so similar in many respects and the 
advantages to be gained by close co-operation are so manifest that it is 
most fitting that we should set aside one day of the year to impress 
these truths upon our respective peoples. 

The proceedings of the successive International Conferences of 
American States, held since the First Conference met at Washington 
in 1889, bear witness to the growing sense of continental solidarity 
which has developed since the establishment of the Pan American 
Union. It is an interesting fact, and one that possesses deep signifi- 
cance, that these Conferences, by concentrating on problems of com- 
mon interest, have developed the spirit of international co-operation, 
and in such an atmosphere of mutual helpfulness any differences that 
may arise will lend themselves to ready settlement. This is, after all, 
the greatest achievement of Pan Americanism. 


The period of forty years that has elapsed since the establishment 
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of the Pan American Union is one which we may look back upon with 
the deepest satisfaction. In a sense, the progress of the Pan American 
movement is reflected in the growth of the Pan American Union. 
Created by the First International Conference of American States in 
1890 as the “Commercial Bureau of the American Republics,” the 
organization at its inception was intended to serve as a clearing house 
of information in matters affecting the trade of the member states. 
With each succeeding Conference, the activities of the Pan American 
Union have been enlarged, until it is today an outstanding example of 
the possibilities of international co-operation. 

In the economic field, not only does the Pan American Union con- 
tinue to perform its original function of collating and disseminating 
commercial statistics, but also compiles and, through its various bul- 
letins, prints and widely distributes information on the financial 
situation of the several states; on the development of communication 
and transportation facilities; and on the many other phases of the 
national economy of the countries, members of the Union. 

In recent years, preferential consideration has been given by the 
Union to the development of closer intellectual, social, and cultural 
relations between the countries of the American continent. The activi- 
ties of the organization in this respect have resulted in promoting the 
interchange of students and professors between the American re- 
publics ; the establishment of scholarships and fellowships; the teach- 
ing of the languages, literature, and history of the nations of America; 
and, by means of the concerts of Latin-American music, which are held 
in this splendid building and which are widely broadcast, this phase of 
the culture of each of the countries, members of the Union, is pre- 
sented to the entire continent. 

As the international organization of the American republics, the 
Pan American Union also serves as the permanent organ of the Pan 
American Conferences. In this capacity, it plays a leading part in the 
preparations for the Conferences, including the formulation of the 
programs and regulations and the preparation of documentary ma- 
terial; in promoting the ratification of the treaties and conventions 
that may be signed and in serving as a depository for the instruments 
of ratification ; and lastly, but most important, in giving effect to the 
resolutions adopted at the Conferences. 

The constructive achievements of the last forty years give promise 
of even larger results in the future. We have in this hemisphere en- 
tered upon a period of international development which I firmly believe 
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is destined to give to the world an outstanding example of mutual 
helpfulness in the solution of the problems common to all our 
countries. Without the slightest attempt at compulsion—in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect and confidence—we are endeavoring to place 
the experience of each at the service of all, thus promoting the well- 
being of our respective peoples. The form of international co-operation 
which we have in view does not call for the abandonment of any legiti- 
mate national aims, but it does mean that all such aims must be so 
shaped as not to conflict with the complete fulfillment of international 
obligations. 

We all rejoice at this, the first celebration of Pan American Day, 
because it will serve to visualize to our respective peoples the essential 
unity of purpose of the nations of America, as well as their common 
obligation to carry forward to new and higher levels the spirit of 
international co-operation, of which this day is the symbol. 











HACIA UNA MEJOR COMPRENSION 
PANAMERICANA 


Cuando hace ya varios afios empezé la boga del idioma espajfiol 
y su literatura en las universidades de los Estados Unidos, hubo 
personas que se atrevieron a discutir el valor de estos estudios. 
Afortunadamente los pocos profesores norteamericanos que inicia- 
ron estas labores adujeron tan justas razones y desarrollaron tanta 
actividad que el aprendizaje de nuestra lengua es hoy parte inte- 
grante de los programas educacionales, tanto en el high school como 
en la universidad. Recientemente, y como resultado légico de las 
labores hispanistas, las principales universidades de este pais se han 
venido preocupando de la cultura hispanoamericana y han atraido a 
sus aulas a algunos especialistas en estas materias. Aunque esta 
actitud universitaria no necesita explicaciones hemos querido apuntar 
las siguientes consideraciones acerca de la necesidad de una mejor 
’ comprensiOn panamericana. 

Es ya manifiesto el interés reciproco entre estas dos mitades de 
la América. Sin embargo, debemos conocernos mejor. Rapidamente 
los Estados Unidos van aumentando sus actividades en la América 
latina y ésta se vuelve hacia el Norte con un gesto que es a veces 
de admiraci6n, otras de miedo y otras de amenaza. ; Notemos con 
dolor que este gesto es solo raras veces de carifio! Desde la Argen- 
tina hasta Cuba y México estamos bajo la influencia norteamericana. 
Nuestro periodismo esta calcado en el periodismo yanqui. Después 
de la Gran Guerra las agencias periodisticas europeas Reuter y 
Havas han cedido su puesto a las grandes oficinas de informacién 
de este pais y asi como antes era frecuente que las noticias fuesen 
de México y Nueva York a Paris o a Londres para ser desde alla 
transmitidas a Buenos Aires o a Santiago, hoy experimentamos el 
proceso contrario, es decir, las noticias europeas son enviadas a Nueva 
York y desde aqui remitidas a los paises sudamericanos. Nuestros 
grandes diarios, La Nacién y La Prensa, de Buenos Aires; El Co- 
mercio, de Lima; El Universal, de México; La Nacién y El Mer- 
curio, de Santiago de Chile, abandonan la tradicional tendencia 
periodistica espafiola y parecen ediciones en espafiol del New York 
Times o de la Chicago Tribune. Brisbane y Will Rogers son conoci- 
disimos en Cuba y México. “Mutt and Jeff” hacen las delicias de 
nuestros nifios, “Barney Google” tiene hasta media docena de nom- 
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bres en espafiol y “Jiggs” ha sido bautizado en Chile con el pomposo 
nombre de Don Fausto. Todas nuestras peliculas cinematograficas 
han sido incubadas en Hollywood; nuestros dentistas ostentan or- 
gullosamente diplomas de la Universidad de Pennsylvania; nuestros 
pedagogos vienen a pasar temporadas al Teachers College de Colum- 
bia; plumas fuentes, maquinas de escribir, instrumentos agricolas, 
locomotoras, aeroplanos, submarinos, y hasta el chicle y las Esquimo 
pies nos llegan de los Estados Unidos. Y como si Cuba no produ- 
jese el mejor tabaco del mundo hallamos en primera fila en nuestros 
estancos cigarillos “Camel” y “Lucky Strike.” Nos interesamos 
profundamente en los Estados Unidos. Conocemos a sus escritores 
desde Longfellow hasta Cabell; discutimos y comentamos las teorias 
politicas de Wilson, criticamos a Roosevelt y aplaudimos a Wheeler. 
Utilizamos la pedagogia norteamericana y aplicamos los métodos de 
Horace Mann y de Thorndike, y yo conozco a mas de un poeta 
hispanoamericano que imita desaforadamente a Amy Lowell. ; Para 
que hablar de la influencia econdmica? Somos en este terreno el 
vecino pobre y no podemos hacer nada sin solicitar la venia y el 
amparo de Wall Street. 

Los norteamericanos también empiezan a interesarse por las cosas 
nuestras. Proverbial es la riqueza de nuestra tierra y a ella afluye 
el capital norteamericano. El comercio, cada dia mas desarrollado, 
las industrias formidables de Argentina y Brasil, las adquisiciones 
territoriales en Centro América y las Antillas, las concesiones en 
México, Venezuela y Pert, empiezan a llevar a nuestro continente 
legiones de norteamericanos que al quedarse, o al regresar a su 
patria, desarrollan una util labor de interpretacién; los periddicos 
de este pais han establecido agencias en las grandes capitales de la 
América latina y algunos periddicos como el San Antonio Express 
tienen redactores que son especialistas en cuestiones latino-america- 
nas. Una prueba de este interés es la proyectada carretera continen- 
tal que ha de unir a Canada, Estados Unidos, México y América del 
Sur. Mucho hay que esperar ademas de la aviacién que ya ha dejado 
su estela azul en nuestro cielo. 

Sin embargo, las relaciones de amistad basadas en la explotacién 
de los recursos naturales de un pais por capitales extranjeros resul- 
tan fragiles con el correr de los afios. El comercio mismo trae como 
consecuencia la rivalidad y el desengafio. Mucho mas duraderos son 
los lazos de amistad creados por los miles de turistas desinteresados 
que vuelven a su tierra comentando la belleza estupenda de Rio de 
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Janeiro, la elegancia de Buenos Aires, el refinamiento de Caracas y 
Bogota, la exuberancia prodigiosa del Tropico, la majestad de nues- 
tra cordillera. Para unos “Nuestra América” es la cuna de la hospi- 
talidad y de la cortesia, para otros — y entre estos se cuentan muchos 
profesores universitarios— un amplio campo de estudio. Antro- 
pologos, arquedlogos, pintores, novelistas, socidlogos, politicos, e 
historiadores nos visitan constantemente, pues representamos — y 
sirva México de ejemplo — civilizaciones milenarias al lado de ver- 
daderos futurismos socioldégicos. 

Ensayamos, tanto en el Norte como en el Sur, una nueva inter- 
pretacién de la vida, una nueva forma de expresiOn y una nueva 
manera de hallar la felicidad. Las dos mitades del nuevo mundo 
tienen tanto en comtn que es casi imposible concebir la existencia 
de una sin la otra. Las Universidades norteamericanas han com- 
prendido esta verdad y el estudio de la América latina empieza a 
tener el valor que se merece. Harvard, Chicago, California, Texas 
tienen catedras especiales de historia; otras universidades ofrecen 
cursos de gobierno y algunas de sociologia hispanoamericana. 

Ultimamente, gracias a los esfuerzos de Mr. Rowe, director de 
la Unién Pan Americana, cuatros universidades de este pais han 
establecido sendas catedras de literatura latinoamericana: Texas, 
Leland Stanford, Yale, y California. Cabe preguntar zhasta qué 
punto se justifica el estudio de dicha asignatura en estos estableci- 
mentos educacionales? Demasiado sabemos la importancia de los 
estudios literarios en el conocimiento de los pueblos y seria redun- 
dante insistir en esta materia. La pregunta debe simplificarse de 
este modo: ;Tiene la literatura latinoamericana importancia sufi- 
ciente para justificar la creacién de catedras especiales dedicadas a 
su estudio? Sin titubear afirmamos que si. Hasta hoy algunos de 
nuestros ingenios mas preclaros, v.g., Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, Ventura 
de la Vega, Gorostiza, Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, Garcia Que- 
vedo y Baralt han sido estudiados dentro de la literatura espafiola, 
debido en primer lugar a que ellos vivieron en Espafia y en segundo 
al hecho de que nuestros estudios de critica hispanoamericana han 
andado muy descuidados. ;Ha producido la América latina una 
literatura original e indigena? Esta es la pregunta de todos los 
detractores de nuestras letras porque hay muchos que todavia pien- 
san que por el hecho de tener un alto porcentaje de poblacién indi- 
gena nuestro continente debe producir una literatura primitiva y 
barbara. Y bien, hasta eso tenemos. Bailes y cantos primitivos, 
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restos de liturgias salvajes, narraciones ingenuas de los indios gua- 
ranies y horribles leyendas de los pueblos de México. Y de época 
mas reciente nos queda la epopeya de la pampa argentina en payadas 
sabrosas y rudas, cantos de vaqueros venezolanos y chilenos y una 
enorme cantidad de verso popular. Pero como aspiramos a tener una 
cultura propia y avanzada, alin a riesgo de aceptar que nuestra lite- 
ratura sea solo un desdoblamiento de la espafiola, consideramos que 
unicamente por nuestra literatura culta somos dignos de figurar 
entre los pueblos de Europa. Desde el siglo diez y seis las universi-~ 
dades de México y’Lima propagan la alta cultura por las tierras de 
América; crénicas de profundo significado histérico y literario y 
linguistico relatan el descubrimiento y la conquista; poemas épicos 
de valor positivo cantan las hazafias de los primeros capitanes espa- 
fioles. Ya en el siglo diez y siete la figura gloriosa de Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz viene a revelarnos una cultura artistica refinadisima en la 
ciudad de México, pues su lirismo complicado y sutil estaba desti- 
nado a espiritus excepcionales. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, acaso el 
dramaturgo mas grande que haya producido la lengua espajfiola, es 
mexicano de nacimiento y de tendencia. Pero estabamos todavia en 
nuestra infancia literaria y fué necesario dejar pasar todo un siglo 
para llegar a un periodo de verdadera grandeza literaria. Ya desde 
el siglo diez y nueve vamos por camino seguro, con el optimismo y 
el arrojo de los pueblos jévenes que empiezan a expresar su perso- 
nalidad en forma definitiva y eterna. Las fuerzas intelectuales se 
multiplican. El periodismo, el pulpito, la universidad, las luchas 
politicas y sociales vienen a sacudir la inercia del siglo anterior. Apa- 
rece entonces la figura de don Andrés Bello, padre intelectual de 
nuestro continente. Bello es, al lado de Menéndez Pidal, el mas alto 
representante de la filologia castellana, y es ademas un verdadero 
espiritu del Renacimiento por la amplitud de su interés intelectual. 
Su Gramdtica de la Lengua Castellana es hasta el momento el estudio 
mas completo que se haya hecho de nuestro idioma. Dos poetas de 
positivo valor, Heredia y Olmedo, entonan con voz recia el himno 
épico de nuestra vida libre; Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, herctleo 
demoledor de tiranias y prejuicios, sefiala el advenimiento del genio 
americano, que no reconoce leyes ni cortapisas. En la segunda mitad 
del siglo XIX, y en este cuarto del presente, nuestros poetas se multi- 
plican. 

En México aparecen Gutiérrez Najera, modernisimo y profundo, 
digno de figurar al lado de Fray Luis de Leén y de Géngora; Diaz 
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Miron, recio y huguesco ; Amado Nervo y Gonzalez Martinez, poetas 
de fina emocién y de modernas perspectivas; Lopez Velarde, pro- 
fundo observador de la vida provinciana y uno de los mas atrevidos 
“Vanguardistas” de América y por fin el grupo de poetas de Con- 
tempordneos, que buscan su expresién en una forma sencilla y en 
un hondo sentido mexicano. 

En Argentina se presentan Lugones; en el Pert, José Santos 
Chocano; en el Uruguay, Julio Herrera y Reissig, todos grandes 
poetas. Pero estaba destinado a uno de los paises mas pequefios, 
Nicaragua, el honor de ser la cuna de Rubén Dario, el cantor mas 
exquisito de la lengua castellana. Hoy, cuantitativamente por lo 
menos, la poesia lirica hispanoamericana es mucho mas rica que la 
de cualquier pais europeo. 

En la prosa también contamos con escritores de alto mérito. 
Novelistas como Fernandez Lizardi, Sarmiento, Blest Gana, Manuel 
Galvez, R. Payré, F. Gamboa, Rodriguez Larreta, Fernandez Guar- 
dia, Horacio Quiroga, Benito Linch, Ricardo Guiraldes, J. E. Rivera, 
Diaz Rodriguez y veinte mas debieran ser universalmente conocidos. 
En el teatro a la alta comedia y al drama culto vino a agregarse el 
género gauchesco que tiene su principal representante en Florencio 
Sanchez. Cabe al Pert la gloria de haber creado un género literario 
especial en la obra de Ricardo Palma, “la tradicién,” especie de 
cuento picaresco y de comentario humoristico al margen de la his- 
toria. Yo confieso que, después de Cervantes, no hay otro escritor 
de nuestra lengua que me dé tanto regocijo espiritual como Ricardo 
Palma. Grandes cinceladores del idioma han sido José Marti, 
Montalvo y Gonzalez Prada. Con José Enrique Rodo adquiere tal 
elegancia y tal soltura la prosa que estamos por darle la razon a 
Gonzalez Blanco cuando dice que Rodo es el que mejor maneja el 
idioma castellano en toda la redondez de la tierra. 

Nuestra literatura ha alcanzado ya tal plenitud que nos resulta 
estéril el esfuerzo de dar una idea de su desarrollo por incompleta 
que sea. Nuestra labor actual consiste en demostrar practicamente 
la importancia de esta literatura y si logramos interesar a la nueva 
generacién de profesores y estudiantes universitarios norteamerica- 
nos en el estudio de nuestras letras habremos desempefiado satisfac- 
toriamente nuestro cometido. Estamos pues empefiados en un trabajo 
de pioneers. Y como somos optimistas tenemos plena confianza en 
el éxito. 


ArtTuRO TorRES RIOSECO 
UNIversity oF CALIFORNIA 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


President Clarke announces the appointment of the following com- 
mittees. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Joun D. Firz-Gera.p, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, Chairman 

Husert M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas 

Harriet D. Procror, Evander Childs High School, New York, N.Y. 

Maria A. Sotano, Supervisor of Modern Languages, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 


Cottey F. SPARKMAN, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


COMMITTEE ON RADIO BROADCASTING 


FRANK Caticott, Columbia University, New York, N.Y., Chairman 

J. P. WickersHAM CrawrForD, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Henry Grattan Doy.te, George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. . 

Jost FerNANpDEz, New York University, New York, N.Y. 

LAwRENCE A. WILKINS, Director of Modern Languages, New York, N.Y. 

Cony Sturets, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


This standing committee, of which J. D. Frrz-Gera.p is chairman, is 
continued. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


The National Education Association will convene this year in Los 
Angeles on June 29. Beginning with luncheon on Tuesday, June 30, the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers will hold their annual 
meeting. After a general conference at the conclusion of the luncheon, 
there will be sectional meetings in French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 
The program will be sent as soon as ready to those who apply. Send 
luncheon reservations, price $1.00, to Mr. G. W. H. Shield, 1240 South 
Main Street, Los Angeles, California. He requests that name and address 
be sent on a postal card for convenience in filing, and, in case of a later 
cancellation, that a postal card be used. On Tuesday evening there will 
be presented a pageant, “The Children of the Sun God,” in the open-air 
amphitheater on Mount Washington, under the supervision of Mr. Jay 
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Wellington. The pageant is an adaptation of the famous Quechua play 
Ollanta, made by Professor W. F. Rice of the University of Southern 
California. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


This association holds a biennial meeting in Denver, Colorado, from 
July 27 to August 2. This is the fourth meeting since the organization in 
Edinburgh in 1925. The objectives of the Federation are stated as friend- 
ship, justice, and good will among all nations. 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE LINGUISTES 


The Second International Congress of Linguists will be held in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, August 28 to 30. The Modern Language Association 
of America, the Linguistic Society of America, and the University of 
California will be represented by Dr. E. C. Hills. 


SIGMA DELTA PI, SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


Sigma Delta Pi is entering upon a period of renewal of its national 
activities, after a time of intensified local growth in a picked group of 
outstanding institutions. The program for 1931 includes: plans for the 
first national convention; projects for a national Spanish essay contest; 
hopes for a modest society publication; a joint tertulia of the two Los 
Angeles chapters in honor of members and guests attending the National 
Education Association convention in June; a revision of the national con- 
stitution in an effort to make for better continuity; the preparing of a new 
national charter, which shall be printed in Spanish style and form of the 
Golden Age; and the preparation of a society calendar in Spanish. 

After his term as head of the organization, Mr. William Berrien of 
the Alpha Chapter at Berkeley has turned over the gavel to the faculty 
sponsor of the Gamma Chapter, Professor Leavitt O. Wright, Eugene, 
Oregon, who is preparing a definite campaign of national expansion. A 
petitioning club, in addition to being already a regularly functioning or- 
ganization, must represent an institution which is approved or accredited 
by the Association of American Universities. 











OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doyte, Associate Editor] 


THE PRESS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTER- 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM? 


“For one hundred years God hid this continent from Spanish discov- 
ery with its superstition, ignorance, and tyranny..... Columbus never 
touched the mainland of North America and thus we were saved the 
awful shame of Mexico, Central and South America, who know so little 
of freedom, intelligence, and the pure religion of the New Testament. 

. The Spanish language is smutty and seems to have been invented 
to convey licentious lines, songs, and stories with a meaning no other 
language can bear or tolerate.” 

These words are from a book about Latin America by an American 
whom I do not choose to advertise by naming. Contrast them with these 
from former President Coolidge: 

“After all, we of the Western Hemisphere are one people, striving 
for a common purpose, animated by common ideals, and bound together 
in a common destiny. Unto us has been bequeathed the precious heritage 
and high obligation of developing and consecrating a new world to the 
cause of humanity.” 

Or these, from former Secretary of State Kellogg: 

“What North and South America need is a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with each other, a better understanding of languages, knowledge 
of government, social and economic questions. .... I cannot emphasize 
too much the importance of bridging the gap that ignorance of language 
always creates between peoples..... The high state of civilization and 
the social and economic development which is now taking place in Central 
and South America is marked and progressive. .. . . Though we speak a 
different language, we have many things in common with our neighbors 
in the south.” 

Or this statement by President Hoover, issued when he was Secretary 
of Commerce: 

“The Spanish language occupies in this continent a place second only 
to that of English, and even in territory within the jurisdiction of the 
United States a knowledge of Spanish is of considerable commercial 
importance. In most of the other republics the study of English has 
become compulsory during the last decade. We must take particular 
care to see that the study of Spanish, if not made compulsory, is at least 


1 Read at the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, University of Florida, 
February 13, 1931. Reprinted from Pan American Magazine. 
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made possible in all our secondary schools. Improvement of our relations 
with the other countries of the continent will require a far wider knowl- 
edge of their economic conditions, their institutions, and their culture 
than we now possess, and the gateway to any such knowledge is the 
correct use of the languages. The building up of a sound and enduring 
commercial policy with respect to Latin America will be dependent upon 
the existence of a growing number of men and women trained in Spanish 
and Portuguese; and, consequently, every high school should at least offer 
courses in Spanish, while those high schools aiming to provide special 
training in commercial subjects should also make available courses in 
Portuguese.” 

I have put these extracts before you, not only because they represent 
such opposite attitudes toward Latin America, but in order to bring out, 
by contrast with the opinions of such men as President Hoover, former 
President Coolidge, and former Secretary Kellogg, a state of mind that 
is entirely too common among Americans, and one which constitutes at 
once the greatest barrier to any real understanding of Latin America and 
one of the greatest educational opportunities before us today. 

Dr. Fairchild told us the other day that, in attempting to solve the 
problems of relations between peoples of different racial stocks, we must 
not fail to realize that we are dealing with the emotional, non-logical 
factors of human existence. His statement may well serve to reinforce 
the point of view already expressed. Only by long, patient, and persistent 
education of their respective peoples can Anglo-Saxon America and Latin 
America ever hope to come to understand each other. 

The problems of inter-American co-operation, from this point of view, 
are not exclusively political or economic, but rather educational and intel- 
lectual. This has been recognized in the recent appointment by the Secre- 
tary of State of a National Council for Intellectual Co-operation with 
Latin America, which will act with similar bodies in the other countries 
of America. 

Without the will to understand and respect our neighbors in this 
Hemisphere, pacts and treaties, plans and programs, conferences and 
institutes, diplomats and diplomatic procedures are on a very insecure 
footing indeed, and their results can only be fragmentary at best. 

If we are justified in believing that “the truth shall make men free,” 
certainly it will not hurt to have a little more of the truth about Latin 
America in Saxon America and a little more of the truth about Saxon 
America in Latin America. Both are sadly needed. 

It is just as unfair and inaccurate to judge Latin Americans by the 
relative instability of their governments as it is to judge us by our efforts 
to enforce the Volstead Act. If Latin Americans were to follow the 
procedure of the author of the book I have quoted, they might well 
believe, on the authority of a certain type of American-made movie, that 
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all American women are “red-hot mamas.” And if they were to judge 
us by some of our popular songs, or by the pornographic magazines that 
litter American news stands, Lord help us! 

As a nation, we North Americans are not the sex-mad, money-mad, 
crime-ridden, corruptly governed people that we might be portrayed as 
being, if all the worst elements in our civilization were brought together 
as a composite picture of American life. We would reject and resent any 
such estimate. Yet that is precisely the kind of picture of Latin America 
that is present in many North American minds. In many cases it is the 
result of reading or hearing the hasty impressions of Latin America 
set down by some traveler who—perhaps by deliberate choice—has seen 
nothing but the “seamy side” of Latin-American life. 

Our people too often do not even make distinctions between the vari- 
ous Latin-American countries, in spite of their wide divergence in geo- 
graphical position, in climate, in racial composition, and in social and 
economic development. All are lumped together without respect to real 
conditions, and Latin Americans of the highest intellectual type, solid 
citizens, good husbands and fathers and devoted wives and mothers, are 
set down as decadent, degenerate, ignorant, stupid, and immoral “Latins” ! 

It is high time that justice be done to the millions of decent, God- 
fearing, intelligent, high-principled people of Latin America. It is high 
time that we cease to judge them by their “underworld” and by their cor- 
rupt politicians, by the immoral and disintegrating factors in their social 
structure, unless we in turn are willing to stand or fall by similar factors 
in ours. 

If we are to be just, if we really want the truth, let us try to get it and 
present it as objectively as we can. Certainly, if we really want to be 
fair, we should not attempt to apply our inherited standards or prejudices, 
our social theories, our mores, to civilizations or peoples that are different. 

It might be inferred from the preceding that I am about to attack the 
press for failing to meet the challenge of inter-American relations. It is 
so easy to blame the press! But I am not going to do it. The press will 
do its part. It is for those who have a background of genuine knowledge 
of Latin America, those who are—relatively, at least—freed from the 
shackles of prejudice and ignorance, to give the press that encouragement 
and support which are all it needs to meet its opportunity. 

That the opportunity is a great one from the material point of view, 
if no other, no one can deny. Our greatest commercial rival has just sent 
her future king on a trip to South America, where he will open the 
British Empire Trade Exhibition at Buenos Aires. The Prince of Wales 
makes no secret of the fact that his is a trade mission and that he hopes 
to develop business for his country. (Incidentally he has learned to speak 
Spanish!) We honor him for his frankness and for his sense of duty 
to his own people. His mission is a patriotic service. Our reaction here 
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should be one of respect for our friendly rivals and of determination to 
meet them with similarly intelligent and dignified methods. Our best 
thought is called for if we are even to hold our present commercial 
position. 

Granted the opportunity, how can the press help to meet it? I hope 
I may be pardoned for offering the following suggestions: 

1. By printing more news from Latin America. The great press 
services, particularly the Associated Press and the United Press, have 
been at great pains to develop good telegraphic and cable services from 
and to Latin America. They will provide more and better service when 
newspapers generally—and this ultimately means newspaper readers— 
demand more. 

2. By printing Latin American news en bloc. The New York Herald 
Tribune has shown the way in this regard. Its daily column of dispatches 
from Latin America and its full page of Latin-American news and spe- 
cial articles every Sunday make it an outstanding tool for those who are 
interested in the other Americas. 

3. By publishing more feature and special articles on Latin-American 
cultural matters. The great fields of Latin-American music, art, litera- 
ture, history, and archaeology do not receive the attention they deserve in 
the American press. Some people even deny that they exist, in spite of the 
splendid work that is being done by such agencies as the Pan American 
Union, through its concerts of Latin-American music, and in art, by the 
activities of the Roerich Museum in New York or exhibitions like that 
now being held at the Baltimore Museum of Art. The great growth in 
interest in Latin-American literature, history, geography, and life is 
shown by the fact that 209 American colleges and universities now offer 
434 courses dealing with Latin America. Surely there must be something 
of popular interest here! What do Americans in general know of Latin- 
American progress in education? Or in medicine? How many have 
read Dr. Franklin Martin’s interesting book on the position of medicine 
in Latin America? Here is a splendid opportunity for a vital educational 
service. 

4. By better interpretation of editorial opinion—which means public 
opinion—in Latin America. The best work in this direction done by an 
American newspaper unfortunately appears only in Spanish. It is pub- 
lished in La Prensa, the Spanish daily of New York City, as a regular 
feature. The Pan American Magazine publishes similar monthly digests 
in English. This field should be developed far more widely and effec- 
tively than is the case at present. 

5. By training journalists for posts in Latin America, sending there 
more men equipped with a knowledge of the historical, political, social, 
and economic background of the countries they are supposed to interpret 
to us. Most important of all, our journalists should be men able to use 
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Spanish or Portuguese, as the case may be. President Hoover has laid 
down the definite policy that our diplomatic representatives in Latin 
America must know and speak the language of the country to which 
they are assigned. It is equally important that our press representatives 
be similarly well equipped. Would we trust a foreigner’s recording and 
interpretation of American life and American events if he couldn’t even 
read our newspapers without help, much less understand what we are 
saying? 

6. By getting behind the movement to extend the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese here. Neither language holds a position in American 
education commensurate with its importance, which President Hoover’s 
statement of nearly a decade ago brings out so clearly. Some educators 
even oppose the teaching of Spanish and of other modern foreign lan- 
guages in American schools. Great Britain, in the person of the Prince 
of Wales, and Germany, in the adequate preparation of her students for 
service abroad, apparently accept no such narrow and uneducational view- 
point. The omission of Spanish in schools preparing for foreign service 
work is of course not only shortsighted but ridiculous. The existence of 
this Institute is in itself a recognition of the importance of the study of 
Spanish and Portuguese in the United States. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon a knowledge of one or both of these languages as an essen- 
tial prerequisite to any serious work in Latin-American relations. 

7. By continuing and developing co-operation with agencies that are 
actively cultivating relations with the other Americas, a field in which 
the press has been so generous. I refer to such organizations as this 
Institute, the Pan American Union, the Geographic and Historical Soci- 
ety of the Americas, the Pan American Society, the Foreign Policy 
Association, and others. This winter the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has put Latin America on its study program, and thousands of 
women’s clubs throughout the country are seeking worth-while and au- 
thoritative material on Latin America. 

8. By cultivating a general policy of basing editorial comment on 
more authoritative information when Latin-American affairs are con- 
cerned. American papers in their editorial comment on the revolutions 
of last year in Latin America too often repeated the same old platitudes 
that have been uttered for nearly a hundred years. Few showed any 
adequate weighing of the social, political, or economic factors involved, 
or recognized any difference between the revolution in Argentina and 
that in Bolivia, between the revolution in Peru and that in Brazil. The 
information is available. Expert opinion is usually at hand. Why not 
use it? 

It is obvious, of course, from what I have said that I regard the 
function of the press as an educational force in inter-American affairs 
in the light of the broadest possible interpretation of education. There 
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seems to be no doubt, from the evidence already at hand, that education 
in the more restricted sense, formal education in this field, has and will 
continue to have general press support. The magazines and special publi- 
cations in the field of course are important and deserve separate treat- 
ment. 

In conclusion, may I express my belief that this Institute will make 
a real contribution to the problems that face us in developing goodwill 
and understanding in the Americas; my conviction that in this regard, 
as in others, “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” shall 
set men free—free from ignorance, and prejudice, and intolerance; and 
my faith that the American press, if properly supported, will meet the 
challenge and find and fill its place in the development of an Inter- 
American educational program. 

Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 























CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


President, ALBert H. Goopricu, Schurz High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary, LoretTA HERRMANN, Roosevelt High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Corresponding Secretary, Ep1ra Cameron, 1124 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


On March 23 our dinner meeting, held at the colorful Spanish restau- 
rant, Casa de Alex, was followed by a program devoted to a demonstration 
of the use of slides in classroom teaching. Miss S. Naomi Anderson, 
representing the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the Board of Education, 
threw on the screen a variety of material, including Spanish songs, lin- 
guistic drill exercises, and views of Spanish and South American life. 


EpitH CAMERON 
Corresponding Secretary 


LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 


President, Proressor A. B. STREHLI 

Vice-President, Miss Atice ArmMstroncG, Lubbock, Texas 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mary E. Hupspetu, West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Petia Puiprs, Amarillo Junior College, 
Amarillo, Texas 


The chapter met on the afternoon of January 31, with about twenty- 
five present, about sixteen of whom are charter members, having assisted 
in the organization of the chapter at Lubbock on December 13. 

The name decided upon for the chapter is “Llano Estacado Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish.” The name was chosen 
with a view to including also teachers in the near-by towns of New 
Mexico. 

The constitution was presented by the chairman of the Committee on 
Constitution, Miss Mary E. Hudspeth, of West Texas State Teachers 
College at Canyon, Texas. The reading of the constitution was followed 
by discussion and by its adoption. 

It was decided to have three meetings a year, one during each of the 
three terms of the school year, the exact date to be announced by the 
Executive Committee. Since the group is made up of teachers in towns 
rather far apart, it was deemed wise to allow some flexibility as to the 
time of meetings. 
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The program of the meeting was as follows: “Language, Literature, 
and Life” (Friedman, Arjona, and Carbajal), a review, by Mrs. Lucille 
Bludworth ; “The Cid,” by Mr. W. A. Whatley; vocal solo, “Princesita,” 
by Miss Parmley; “Impressions of Spain,” by Miss Pella Phipps. 

The chapter accepted the invitation of the teachers from Canyon to 
hold the next meeting at the West Texas State Teachers College in April, 
the exact date to be later announced by the Executive Committee. 


PELLA PHIPPS 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss Mary ELeaNnor Peters, San Mateo College, San Mateo, 

California 
Secretary, Miss Lucy Hatt, High School, Burlingame, California 
Treasurer, Miss Frances Murray, Technical High School, Oakland, 

California 

The February meeting of the Northern California Chapter was held 
in one of the delightful assembly rooms of the International House of 
the University of California. 

Announcements concerning the lecture by Professor Salvador de 
Madariaga and the concert by Sefiora Torres Rioseco were made. Atten- 
tion was called to an exhibit of Mexican art in the City of Paris, San 
Francisco. Final notice was given of the formation, under the direction 
of Dr. Beatrice Cornish, of the student chapter of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish. Mimeographed copies of addresses of 
places of interest to Spanish teachers were given to all interested. The list 
includes Spanish-speaking churches, restaurants, exhibits, etc. 

The program consisted of a talk about the history and program of 
the International House, given by Miss Katherine Bryson, one of the 
resident secretaries; music by Miss Isabel Magajia of Mills College; and 
an address by Professor Fidelino de Figuereido, visiting professor from 
the University of Lisbon. 


Lucy HALtt, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Miss HELEN Wincer, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-President, Mr. Ropert Duncan, Oberlin, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Paut Justus, Cleveland, Ohio 


The regular meeting of the Northern Ohio Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish was held February 28 at the Women’s 
City Club, Cleveland, presided over by the president of the chapter, Miss 
Helen Winger. 
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After dinner a short business meeting was held. Professor Sturgis, the 
chapter adviser, requested that news of the chapter be sent to him regu- 
larly for publication in H1spanta. 

It was voted that a nominating committee be appointed by the presi- 
dent to present a slate for next year’s officers. 

Professor Sturgis announced that Professor C. C. Marden of Prince- 
ton would speak at Oberlin some time in May on “The Royal Road to 
Spanish.” He invited the members of the chapter to attend a banquet of 
the Oberlin Spanish Club which will be held at the same time. 

The date of the next meeting was placed indefinitely in May, the exact 
day to be decided upon when the date of Mr. Marden’s lecture had been 
announced. The topic for the next meeting will be “Galdés as a Textbook 
Writer.” Professor Sturgis will lead the discussion. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted to papers on Jacinta y 
Fortunata. Miss Mercer of Baldwin-Wallace College discussed Volumes 
I and II, and Miss Ethel Williams of Western Reserve University talked 
of the last two volumes. 

Paut Justus, Secretary 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Georce R. Nicuots, University of Arizona, Univer- 
sity Station, Tucson, Arizona 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ipa Cetaya, Tucson High School, Tucson, 
Arizona 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Vera O. Power, Tucson High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 


The Southern Arizona Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish held a meeting on the evening of October 10, 1930, 
at the Busy Bee Tea Room, Tucson, Arizona. Twenty-four members and 
several guests were present. After some routine business was transacted, 
Professor J. D. Fitz-Gerald spoke briefly on the significance of El Dia 
de la Raza. Miss Frances Hunnicutt gave an interesting talk on her 
experiences in Spain last summer. Music was furnished by the Cervantes 
Club of the Tucson High School under the direction of Mr. Herbert 
Burroughs. 

The chapter co-operated with the Department of Spanish of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, the Arizona Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi, and several 
other organizations in the University and town in celebrating a Bolivar 
Festival on the evening of December 17, 1930. This festival, which was 
very well attended, was held in the University auditorium with the Presi- 
dent of the University presiding. The main feature of the program was 
an address on the life and work of Bolivar by Mrs. Frances Douglas De 
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Kalb. There were also songs by Miss Frances Hunnicutt and Miss 
Josefina Benton and dances by the Misses Calles and Miss Aida Garcia. 


Ipa CeLaya, Secretary 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


President, Rev. Davip Rusto, Catholic University of America 
Vice-President, Mr. Cect. Knicut Jones, Congressional Library 
Treasurer, Miss W. ScHILKE 

Recording Secretary, Miss Ruta WiLson 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary CARPENTER 


The Washington Chapter held its February meeting on Thursday, 
; March 26, with an attendance of about 35 members and Spanish-speaking 
friends. By special invitation of Miss Muna Lee (in private life Mrs. 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, of Porto Rico) the meeting was held in the drawing- 
rooms of the headquarters of the National Woman’s Party, of which she 
is Director of National Activities. 

As Director of International Relations of the University of Porto 
Rico, from which work she is on leave of absence this year, Miss Lee has 
an intimate knowledge of the University, and gave an interesting sketch 
of its various activities. 

Mr. John T. Vance, librarian of the Legal Division of the Library of 
Congress, next gave a description—speaking in Spanish—of a trip he 
made to the city of Santo Domingo immediately after the hurricane which 
almost destroyed that capital last September. 

The March meeting of the Washington Chapter of the A.A.T.S. was 
held on Thursday, March 26, in the drawing-room of the headquarters- 
residence of the National Woman’s Party, by special invitation of Mrs. 
Muna Lee de Mujfioz-Marin, of the University of Porto Rico. 

The distinguished Venezuelan diplomat, Dr. Luis Churién, Counsellor 
of his country’s legation in Washington, read some of his poems, as yet 
unpublished. Muna Lee—to use her poetess pen name—contributed the 
English portion of the program, reading a few selections from her pub- 
lished poems. 

Father Rubio, on closing the meeting, announced that the Spanish 
Ambassador had extended through him an invitation to the members for 
a reception at the embassy on April 21, the “Fiesta de la Lengua.” The 
chapter accepted the invitation with a cordial vote of thanks to His 
Excellency for the honor offered. 


Mary O. CARPENTER 
Corresponding Secretary 
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MARGINALIA 


After a short correspondence with my old friend, Professor A. B. 
Strehli of Texas Technological College, I received a letter from Miss 
Phipps (see Llano Estacado Chapter) from which I quote the following 
paragraph : 

“On the evening of December 13, 1930, in response to a call by Pro- 
fessor Strehli, a group of teachers met in Lubbock, Texas, and effected 
the organization of a chapter of the A.A.T.S., to be comprised of teachers 
of Spanish in that section of Texas that is known as “The Panhandle” of 
Texas. At that meeting teachers from as far away as one hundred and 
forty miles were present. The membership roll of the new organization is 
made up of seventeen members from the towns of Lubbock, Amarillo, 
Canyon, and Plainview, with prospective members from several other 
towns near by.” 

The Constitution has been submitted and approved, and we welcome 
with pleasure the new Chapter. Congratulations particularly to Professor 
Strehli. 

For those who may be interested, I take pleasure in announcing that 
Professor L. O. Wright of the University of Oregon has succeeded Mr. 
William Berrien as national president of Sigma Delta Pi, the Spanish 
honorary fraternity. This fraternity now has a total of sixteen chapters. 
Anyone wishing information should communicate with Professor Wright. 


Cony Sturcis 


Chapter Adviser 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 











NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


Manual de correspondencia comercial espafiola, by Hucu Byron 
Carnes, of Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. xix+150+ 
xxviii pp. (the pagination for the Spanish-English vocabulary is in 
Roman numerals). Henry Holt & Company, 1931. $1.00. 

Pages v to xiii of the introduction contain a preface and a study plan, 
both in Spanish, with suggestions for using the book to best advantage. 
There are sixty-one brief chapters. At the end of many of the chapters 
are “cuestionarios.” There are two appendixes (12 pp.) dealing with com- 
mercial companies and documents. The text of the body of the book 
contains sketches, in Spanish, of fifty-six business operations. The pupil 
is directed to write appropriate letters in connection with these operations. 
Memoranda, containing the necessary commercial expressions, are fur- 
nished to assist in composing the letters. 


La gaviota, by FerNAN CABALLERO; Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by Greorce W. Umpurey, Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Washington, and F. SANcHEz y Escripano, Associate in 
Spanish, University of California. xx+260 pp. (161 text, 25 notes, 
70 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1930. 


There is a preface dealing with the difficulty of reducing the original 
four hundred pages to the one hundred and sixty of school text. The 
introduction relates the life of the author and discusses the characteristics 
of her writings and ends with a brief bibliographical note. There is a 
frontispiece, a pen sketch of the author with a facsimile of her signature 
and ribrica. 


Readings from Spanish-American Authors, edited with biographical data 
and notes by Nina Lee Wersincer, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, University of Texas. vit+265 pp. (237 text, 2 bib- 
liography, 23 notes). D. C. Heath & Company, 1929. 

The selections are drawn from the following authors: Francisco 
Valdés Vergara, Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiiga, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
Esteban Echeverria, Bartolomé Mitre, José Hernandez, Olegario Victor 
Andrade, Gertrudis Gémez ed Avellaneda, Ricardo Palma, Manuel Acufia, 
Juan de Dios Peza, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, Amado Nervo, Rufino 
Blanco Fombona, Gabriela Mistral. There is a frontispiece, a half-tone 
reproduction of the title page of an eighteenth-century edition of Part I 
of La Araucana. The selections from each author are preceded by a brief 
sketch in Spanish of the author and the character of his literary work. 
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La novela de un novelista, by AkMANDO PaLacio VALpés; edited by 
Wuu1aM S. Henprrx, Ohio State University. xii+403 pp. (235 text, 
16 notes, 27 exercises, 117 vocabulary). Ginn & Company, 1931. 


There is a preface, a brief introduction, and a bibliographical note. 
The frontispiece reproduces a typical Asturian village, and there are other 
illustrations including a map of Asturias. The twenty-six exercises con- 
sist of questions in Spanish about the text, with lists of idiomatic expres- 
sions to be used in Spanish sentences, as well as practice in substitution. 


Trozos Escogidos, A Reader, edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by Cectt Knicut Jones, The George Washington 
University, ANGEL CABRILLO y VAzQguez, The Catholic University of 
America, and Henry Grattan DoyLe. x+225 pp. (128 text and ex- 
ercises, 34 notes, 69 vocabulary). Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931. $1.25. 


The selections are short, in both prose and verse, by Peninsular and 
American authors. The exercises are mingled with the text, being placed 
at the end of the reading, and consist of questions in Spanish and English 
sentences for translation. There are several half-tones of famous sites 
and monuments. 


Tipos y paisajes, by Ricarpo Leén; edited by S. L. M1ttarp RosEensere, 
Ph.D., Professor of Spanish, University of California at Los Angeles; 
illustrated by MarGuerITe Davis. xxxvit+366 pp. (182 text, 76 notes, 
110 vocabulary). Ginn & Company, 1930. 


The text consists of twenty-six selections from the following six 
novels by the author: Casta de hidalgos, Alcalé de los zegries, Comedia 
sentimental, El amor de los amores, Los centauros, Los caballeros de la 
cruz. The purpose of the selections is to make known the character of 
Ricardo Leén’s literary work. The introduction discusses all his novels, 
and the bibliography is extensive. The notes, too, are very full and con- 
cerned chiefly with the literary, historical, and geographical allusions. 


Aventuras de Gil Blas de Santillana, por Atarin René Lesace; tradu- 
cido al Castellano por Ex Papre Ista; edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Direct-Method Exercises, and Vocabulary by Juan Cano, Ph.D., and 
Emrtio Gocero, Ph.D., Associate Professors of Italian and Spanish, 
University of Toronto. xv+317 pp. (147 text, 15 notes, 47 exercises, 
12 verbs, 85 vocabulary). Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931. $1.35. 

The introduction discusses Lesage and his literary work as well as the 
importance of Gil Blas as a picaresque novel. There are several illustra- 
tions of episodes in the text. There are exercises based on each one of 
the thirty-two chapters. Each exercise is divided into four parts: ques- 
tions in Spanish, idioms to memorize, grammar review, and translation 
from English. 
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La locura de amor, drama en cinco actos, por MANUEL TAMayo y Baus; 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Vera HELEN 
Buck, New Mexico Normal University, and ANNE Von Brsra Sut- 
ton, Colorado College. xxvii+205 pp. (165 text, 11 notes, 209 vocabu- 
lary). The Century Company, 1931. $1.25. 

There is a preface and an introduction with a bibliography. The intro- 
duction sketches briefly Tamayo’s dramatic work and at greater length 
the historical background of this play, which is the story of Juana la Loca. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Tamayo and his rubrica. 


Cuentos y leyendas de Espafia, by Mapatine W. Nicuots, head of the 
Spanish Department, Dominican College, San Rafael, and GuILLERMo 
Rivera, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Harvard University; illus- 
trated by ALzerto Cucat. vi+206 pp. (70 text, 27 notes, 39 exercises, 
42 grammar review, 26 vocabulary). Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., 1930. $1.00. 


Using as a basis the Estoria General of Alfonso X, the authors give 
modernized versions of stories and legends which have been favorites 
with Spanish dramatists and novelists: “El Caballero y el Zapatero,” 
“Poema del Cid,” “Las mocedades del Cid,” “El ultimo Godo,” “Guzman 
el Bueno,” “La historia del Abencerraje y de la Hermosa Jarifa,” “La 
historia de Bernardo del Carpio,” “La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara.” 
There are five drawings to illustrate the main episode of the correspond- 
ing story. The notes clear up points about the historical personages not 
covered by the Spanish text. The exercises consist of questions in Span- 
ish and grammatical drill on definite topics. 


New Spanish Reader for Beginners, by Lawrence A. WILKINS, Direc- 
tor of Modern Languages in the High Schools of New York City. 
xii+327 pp. (110 text, 89 “Locuctones, Cuestionarios y Ejercicios,” 
17 “Cosas Utiles,’ 13 “Miisica y Canciones,” 26 “Apéndice de Verbos,” 
72 vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company, 1930. $1.36. 

This book is “largely a reprint of the author’s Beginners’ Spanish 
Reader,” published in 1921. There are forty-five chapters, containing 
reading material, in prose and verse, dealing with matters close to the 
interests and experiences of young people, as well as Spanish and Spanish- 
American information, and various legends and tales. The exercise mate- 
rial is extremely varied. The “Cosas Utiles” contain classroom expres- 
sions, proverbs, names of persons, numerals, expressions of time, parlia- 
mentary expressions, gymnastic expressions, and the salute to the flag. 
In the next division are six songs with music and the melody of the 
“Marcha Real.” The book contains three maps and many illustrations. 


Mricuaet S. DonLaANn 
DoRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Martial and the Epigram in Spain in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, by ANtHony A. GruLian. Doctoral thesis, University of 
-Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1930. 117 pages. 


The notable Hispaniards are surprising in number, and Rome is too 
often credited with a son whose mother was Corduba, Hispalis, Tarraco, 
or, as in Martial’s case, Bilbilis—Calatayud la Vieja. But the father of 
the epigram, though born in the ideal clime for his genre, passed most of 
his life in Rome. What he began there has, however, remained distinctive 
of Spain. The pungent influence of Martial on Spanish literature has 
been so considerable as to induce Dr. Giulian to trace during a specific 
period its every ramification in its most luxuriant period. 

Just what is an epigram? Dr. Giulian anticipates this natural question 
in his first sentence: “The epigram, at first merely an inscription, became 
a definite literary genre in the hands of Martial, the greatest of epigram- 
matists, and the many definitions of it that have been given rest chiefly 
upon the formula established by him. [The Academy’s dictionary defines 
it as] ‘una composicién poética breve en que con precisibn y agudeza se 
expresa un solo pensamiento principal, por lo comin festivo o satirico.’” 
This definition lacks one important feature which the New English 
Dictionary supplies: “a short poem ending in a witty or ingenious turn 
of thought to which the rest of the composition is to lead up.” Thus the 
epigram has three essential features: brevity; ingenuity and, if possible, 
wit; and a sudden turn at the very end, which should, at its best, take us 
unawares, as in a first-rate short story. Another feature is the address 
of the verses to some second person, either its target or the cushion for a 
carom. 

Poetic thought is rare in the epigram, while obscurity and distortion 
abound, and other devices pleasing to puzzlesmiths—devices not nearly 
so often required by the narrowness of the space as by the fashion of the 
day or the natural bent of a born epigrammatist. What, by the way, has 
become of him? Has he been industrialized out of existence? In our 
day his like is indeed to be found, but writing generally in prose, writing 
just as wittily, however, as those of the great days of the epigram but 
seldom as bitterly and cruelly, and never obscenely, writing gem-like, 
apologous essays, pungent as Martial but not poisonous; a few make 
use of verse, such as Carolyn Wells and Guiterman. 

Pungency is all that a true epigram needs in its tail, though most bear 
stings; as Lord Chesterfield paraphrased the unknown author’s Latin: 


“The qualities rare in a bee that we meet 
In an epigram never should fail; 
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The body should always be little and sweet 
And a sting should be left in its tail.” 


Martial, who is credited with 1556 compositions, mostly epigrams, 
was deeply indebted, as were other Latin epigrammatists, such as Auso- 
nius, to those three hundred or so Greeks whose more than four thousand 
items are in the Greek Anthology, embracing collections, largely of 
epigrams, made from time to time from the first to the fifteenth century. 
These, together with those of Martial and Ausonius, were models for 
the enormous number of neo-Latin poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, few with originality but all of importance in reviving the 
epigram. In view of their multitude it is no wonder that forty editions 
of Martial appeared in the hundred and thirty years between the princeps, 
1471, and 1600. 

Medieval quips showed the same vigorous vitality in Spain as else- 
where, but the classic epigram was not clearly imitated there until the 
humorous Antén de Montoro “approximated the spirit of Martial” in 
the fifteenth century. Addressing the Count of Cabra, who had failed to 
give him a present, he wrote: 


“Pues no cresce mi caudal 
el trovar, nin da mas puja, 
adoramoste, dedal, 
gracias fagamos, aguja.” 


But Dr. Giulian does not say whether this is an imitation, and it seems 
preferable to credit a poet with originality until disproved. A genuine 
adaptation from Martial appears in the next century in Garcilaso de la 
Vega’s sonnet amplifying these four diamantine lines: 


“Cum peteret dulces audax Leandros amores 
et fessus tumidis iam premeretur aquis, 
sic miser instantes adfatus dicitur undas: 
‘Parcite dum propero, mergite cum redeo.’ ” 


But a sonnet is not an epigram, and Garcilaso was not witty. His con- 
temporary, Hurtado de Mendoza, wrote five comparatively brief epi- 
grams, one of which is translated from Martial and is almost as terse. 
It was, however, Juan de Mal-Lara of the next generation who, while 
writing a huge amount that is entirely his own, also translated thirty-eight 
of Martial’s epigrams and mentions him frequently elsewhere, thus mak- 
ing him familiar to readers unacquainted with Latin. Mal-Lara admi- 
rably fulfils the requirements of the epigram, as in this version of 
Martial’s verses on Chloe and her many husbands: 
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“Donde enterré siete maridos Clara, 
Escriuié que ella hizo aquel sepulcro; 
2 Qué cosa se podra escribir mas clara?” 


Mal-Lara rarely exceeded the limits of his original, which is a triumph 
not only for the Sevillian but for the Spanish language, since Martial 
was concise even from the Latin point of view. But it was another 
Sevillian and contemporary of Mal-Lara who most fully reflected Mar- 
tial, though it is strange that so devoted a reader of his and so congenial 
a spirit as Baltasar Alcazar should show only two examples of his direct 
influence. The poet Jauregui, however, said he was not sure that even 
Martial was any cleaner cut and truer to form. Dr. Giulian thinks this 
may be explained by Alcazar’s vigorous personality. “Even in the six- 
teenth century, the age of imitation, consistent translating from others 
was the mark of a docile mind.” Alcazar’s description of a poet is worthy 
of Martial himself: 


“Si es poeta el ser ladrén, 
Mas poeta sois que Caco; 
Que Horacio no fue tan flaco, 
Ni Ovidio fue mas nas6n.” 


Space is lacking for further illustration of Dr. Giulian’s very inter- 
esting study, which, it must suffice to say, certainly reveals the remark- 
able place in Spanish letters held by the epigram, and the deep impression 
in this genre and out of it made by Martial. Valuable additions are the 
two appendixes, one listing Martial’s epigrams and the Spanish trans- 
lators of each, the other listing Spanish authors and their translations 
from specified compositions of Martial. 


Azorin, por RaMON GOMEz DE LA SERNA; in the series Los grandes 
escritores. Ediciones La Nave, Madrid, 1930. 26 illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt top. 11.50 ptas. 324 pages. 


This cine parlante of literary Spain is a series of biographical sketches 
of the men “del ’98” and after, held together by the biographer’s gossip; 
it is a brilliant review of most of the intellectual and esthetic life of Spain 
for the last thirty-odd years. In the course of it Azorin appears from 
time to time, and when one has finished the book its arrangement, which 
at first had seemed to make Azorin’s picture more sketchy and patchy 
than the others, has very cleverly resulted in a full-length portrait. 
Azorin is seen coming up to Madrid in 1896 from his native Mondévar in 
Alicante, at the age of twenty-three, and only a few months later receiv- 
ing “el espaldarazo” from Clarin, that sharp-eyed critic who, though 
shocked, as all Madrid was, by the young newcomer’s china-smashing in 
Charivari, nevertheless recognized, under the excesses of youth, the 
golden promise of the young man’s pen. Clarin wrote: 
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“Martinez Ruiz ha cometido la locura de poner en letras de molde el 
virus miserable que otros muy prudentes van lIlevando de corrillo en 
corrillo, de café en café. ‘Lo que no puede imprimirse’ piensan muchos 
que es lo que ha impreso Martinez Ruiz, sin reparar que es ademas lo que 
no debe decirse ni pensarse. Ha sido un enfant terrible... Pero no que- 
memos el libro, aunque lo merezca; porque dentro hay una honra literaria 
que no merece el fuego, y que tal vez un dia nos dé un escritor talentudo, 
templado, noble, que sera el primero a condenar estas atrocidades de 
ahora.” 

After all these years we know how right Clarin was as well as how 
generous—a noble espaldarazo, nobly lived up to. The living up to it is 
Gomez de la Serna’s theme: Azorin’s responses to social and political 
experiences, to books; Azorin’s observing eye, attentive ear, ever alert 
for a clue to the labyrinth, and now and then briefly certain that he had 
found it. At any rate, while still in his twenties, he found himself; by 
1898 he has passed the stage lamented by Clarin and is already a standard 
bearer with a following. Says the biographer: 

“Azorin, con el grupo del ’98, comienza la toma intelectual de la Penin- 
sula. Después repiten ese gesto numerosas guerillas y ahora lo repite todo 
viajero de mediana cultura, pero eso plantea la distancia importantisima 
entre el descubridor y los colonizadores y continuadores. 

En Arte Joven escribe Azorin un articulo vibrante, que dice: 

“*... El Estado es el mal, el Estado es la autoridad, y la autoridad es 
el tributo que esquilma al labrador, la fatiga que mata en la fabrica, la 
quinta que diezma los pueblos y deja exhaustos los campos, el salario 
insuficiente, la limosna humillante, la ley, en fin, que lo regula todo y lo 
tiraniza todo. 

“*No votemos... No queremos imponer leyes ni que nos impongan 
leyes ... Seamos inertes ante la invitacién a la politica. La democracia 
es una mentira inicua. Votar es fortalecer la secular injusticia del 
Estado.’ ” 

The only constant factor, then as now, was a strong intention to do 
something about the Estado; the method was changed from time to time; 
and of these changes Baroja, one of Azorin’s closest allies, said: 

“Entre la mayoria de la gente letrada nuestra, cambiar de orientacién, 
cambiar de plan es un crimen. Es mas: no se cree en la sinceridad de 
este crimen. Aqui no se convence a nadie de que un hombre pueda sen- 
tirse intimamente religioso y al poco tiempo intimamente descreido; que 
de ser anarquista de alma pase a ser reaccionario de coraz6én; aqui no se 
comprende esto, porque hay muy pocos que busquen un ideal con ansia, 
con fiebre.” 

This deplorable truth sufficiently explains the adverse criticism aimed 
at Azorin and his associates in the early days of ’98 and subsequently 
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while they were painfully seeking a solution of Spain’s fundamental 
problems. But Azorin was never a partisan. Of this his biographer says: 

“Cuando todos tienen cierto frenesi de vanidad de grupo y redaccién, 
Azorin se torna solo a su camino y vuelve a su austeridad... Esa cosa 
insana y vesanica que hay en casi todo talento espafiol, no esta en Azorin ... 
El tiene un destino literario, y los otros, en las pefias de la bohemiada, 
apenas saben lo que quieren, ni lo sabran nunca... Ninguna erguidez como 
la de Azorin, ensefiando a andar con su solo ejemplo a todos los espafioles 
de su tiempo... No camina enredado de géneros y sugestiones, sino como 
nuevo primer poblador de Espafia ... En un café, en un escajfio, en el sillén 
de un aristécrata, Azorin se sienta con atencién para lo lejos, con esa 
fijeza del que ve en detalle las cosas lejanas ... No involucra las cosas, ni 
con retérica ni con excesiva filosofia. Sdlo pugna por aclarar la vida... 
En resumen hay que reconocerle azarosamente genial y libertador que ha 
hecho mas por la libertad de los espiritus que todo el liberalismo y repu- 
blicanismo espafiol... Azorin pasa sencillamente como buen campesino 
que soporta la aridez de la vida y sabe sacar de esa aridez admirables 
recursos para su alma.” 

Gomez de la Serna has a talent for animating his figures; they are no 
portraits but films of talking, gesticulating men, against a background of 
Spain in general during the last thirty-odd years. Everybody is present, 
with Azorin as one of the multitude of writers, editors, politicians, and 
others who have contributed and are still contributing to the current art 
and thought of Spain. Whole chapters are given to contemporaries, with 
no mention or bare mention of Azorin: intimate sketches of Valle Inclan, 
Baroja, Maetzu, Pi y Margall, Silverio Lanza, Benavente, Unamuno, 
Lerroux, Ortega y Gasset, Pombo, Ganivet, and many more. In and 
between these sketches appears Azorin, and thus the biographer, by indi- 
rection, really presents a more convincing likeness than any formal presen- 
tation could have yielded. Every sort of light is thrown upon the chief 
figure: his own diary, speeches concerning him, newspaper items, records 
of conversation, gossip in plenty, Azorin’s own comment on public affairs, 
scandals, first nights, banquets; and at every turn the remarks of the 
biographer, sharp and bright, concerning a hundred phases of Madrid 
seething in this or that excitement and concerning Azorin in relation to 
it all, rising above the hubbub and calmly surveying the Spanish, and 
particularly the Castilian, scene. One finds many clues to Azorin’s books 
in these lively records, but there is no critical study of them. (Such a 
study is soon to appear from the same press, written by Diez-Canedo.) 
What Gomez de la Serna has done is, rather, to prepare us for such a 
study. His chatty and highly entertaining mélange thrusts the reader into 
Azorin’s world and shows his deep influence on Spanish life and letters, 
shows him, particularly, “como nuevo primer poblador de Espaiia.” 
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The Sources of Lope de Vega’s La prueba de los amigos, by LEsLEy 
Byrp Simpson; in University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology (Vol. XIV, No. 6, pp. 367-76). Berkeley, 1930. 
Professor Simpson discusses the sources of Lope’s La prueba de los 

amigos, certain parts of whose plot he finds in the Timone of the Italian 
poet Bojardo rather than, as heretofore assumed, in Bojardo’s original: 
Lucian’s Timon the Misanthrope. Other parts he traces to the Celestina, 
to Lope’s own Dorotea, and to the seventh chapter of Proverbs. His find- 
ings seem to dispose of Sefior Garcia Soriano’s suggestion that as Lope’s 
play “has many points of contact with Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens” 
there may have been some further relation between them; Dr. Simpson 
shows much more likely sources. 

Bojardo called his Timone a translation of Lucian’s Timon the Mis- 
anthrope, but Dr. Simpson points out features that are not translation 
but either alterations or new matter, at least one of which occurs also in 
Lope, namely, a development of character in a personage merely men- 
tioned by Lucian. Other conformities to Bojardo are found, but not 
slavish ones, for Lope, like Bojardo, added somewhat to his predecessor. 
Indeed, not content with the scant material in the Timone, itself an ex- 
pansion of Lucian’s bare plot, Lope included elements drawn from the 
Celestina, which are specified in the study, and also from his own Doro- 
tea, these being the most interesting of all, because the resemblance of 
Lope’s play to Lope’s novel is so striking that Dr. Simpson is “tempted 
to believe that the play is a conscious parody of the novel,” and he 
supports this remarkable idea with a number of parallels; and these lead 
him to discover in the play the same chapter of autobiography apparent 
in the Dorotea. The suggestion of parody is remarkable to the reviewer 
because he cannot recall another instance of such a whim, except in music. 

As to the element obtained from the Scriptures and found in both the 
play and the novel, the women of the latter suggest César’s friendly advice 
to Fernando: “Y para que sepdis lo que la una y la otra pretenden de vos, 
leed con atencién el capitulo séptimo de los ‘Proverbios’,’ where the 
“young man void of understanding” is caught by one of Dorotea’s kind, 
who kissed him “and with an impudent face said to him, ‘.... come, let 
us take our fill of love until the morning .. . . for the goodman is not at 
home ....,” and the rest of that famous chapter by which, says Professor 
Simpson, “the whole courtesan theme of the play could have been in- 
spired” as easily as by Plautus or Terence. 

The outcome of the study is therefore to eliminate the Latin drama- 
tists altogether as direct sources of the Spanish play and to substitute 
Bojardo’s Timone, the Celestina, the Dorotea, and Proverbs, with cer- 
tain secondary new matter. 

S. L. MrLiarp RosENBERG 

University oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
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The Life Story of King Alfonso XIII, by EvetyN Granam. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 1931. 314 pages. 


We read in a prefatory note that “.... the manuscript of this life 
story of the Spanish King has been read and passed for press by His 
Majesty’s Private Secretary.” ; Ya lo creo! It would take one less blindly 
loyal than a private secretary to see anything objectionable in this pane- 
gyric on His Majesty! Nevertheless, many persons with a kindly pre- 
disposition toward him will wish that the author had pictured him simply 
as the strong, likable, even remarkable, man that he is, without trying to 
make of him a paragon of all virtues. Even his most loyal friends among 
the American teachers of Spanish must find this story too filled with 
“sweet and honey’d sentences.” Would that Mr. Graham’s loyalty and 
flattery went so far as imitation!—for one of the qualities in the King 
that he praises is that he “does not utter the usual platform platitudes, 
complete with vapid compliments to all and sundry.” 

At a time when King Alfonso’s position is a matter of intense interest 
the world over, one looked forward to this book, after its announcement, 
with impatience and pleasure (not having read the author’s earlier work 
about the Queen), but there is very little, if anything, in it to reward 
one’s reading, unless it be one’s first acquaintance with things Spanish. 
There is material on the people whom Don Alfonso rules, on the back- 
ground of the Spanish Court, including interesting descriptions of some 
of the royal palaces, on his personal characteristics, likes and dislikes, on 
his courtship, marriage, and narrow escapes from death, on some of his 
reforms, such as those involving railways, the police and the army, edu- 
cation, criminal procedure, and agriculture, but no satisfactory account 
of what he has done in the main business of ruling his country. The prime 
disappointment of the book is the last chapter, a short one on “King 
Alfonso and the Dictatorship.” It is difficult to conceive how one could 
say anything of less value concerning that period and what led up to it. 

Characteristics of the King which the author stresses particularly are 
his democratic bearing and consequent easy accessibility, his fearlessness, 
his aptitude for languages, and his taste for fast horses and speedy auto- 
mobiles. Besides, in no less than three instances we are told in the same 
words that the King “is a devout son of Mother Church.” 

There are a dozen photographs of members of the royal family, and 
the book is provided with a rather good index of names, which also 
includes a few subjects, such as bullfighting, education, and so on. One 
wonders why polo is not included, it is mentioned so often. 


Tuos. A. FirzGeratp 
St. Joun’s CoLiece 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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Motivos de novo estylo, por FipeLino pe Ficuererpo. Lisboa, Livraria 
Classica Editora, 1930. 


Motivos: motivos del lobo, de los intereses creados, de la ciudad con- 
fiada, de traicién de clérigos ... y hasta motivos decorativos, como los usaba 
en la guerrera y en el pecho Godoy, Narvaez y ... “otras hierbas que no se 
dicen para que no se pisen.” 

Pero estos de Fidelino de Figuereido son motivos de nuevo estilo. 
Mejor dicho, del nuevo pensar y actuar de los hombres siglo XX, como 
“cozinheros novos dum sabor novo” (p. 59). Es toque de diana para 
despertar nuestros espiritus siglo XX, para “libertar-se dos jacobinismos 
de grande estylo seculo X VIII, do pharisaismo juridico e do materialismo 
plutocratico 4 seculo XIX, e tambem desses sarampos das ‘ideas actuaes,’ 
que se lhes pretendeu oppor.” Y Figuereido haciendo hincapié en unos 
versos de la Floresta de enganos de Gil Vicente: 


“Oo quantos modos d’ enganos 
ha hi en esta triste vida !” 


recorre todo el panorama espiritual del siglo XX, no sin tener los oidos 
atentos a las voces del pasado (Edad Media, Renacimiento, siglos X VIII 
y XIX). Desde su atalaya lisbonense descubre nubarrones perturbadores, 
casi destructores: los “passadismos de regresso.” Un ejemplo de esto 
seria el ver a Julio César en “auto” por esos mundos de Dios, mejor 
dicho de hoy. Hay en esto una indirecta—muy directa—para la dictadura 
portuguesa actual. Mas no por esto pierde su valor la obra. El pro- 
blema politico de Portugal es un problema espiritual para el resto de la 
humanidad tipo siglo XX. Los demas capitulos que aparentan no tener 
nada que ver entre si van persiguiendo un mismo fin: el de pensar como 
hombres de este siglo y no de ningun otro. Cada capitulo nos presenta 
un aspecto de los motivos de nuevo estilo, del pensar que vaya paralela- 
mente con la realidad que presenta el siglo XX. De ahi que el primer 
capitulo, “Sangria em saude,” es una advertencia al hombre practico 
que esta ciego ante las ideas dirigentes de su tiempo porque no ve que 
el sentido de los hechos sdlo se interpreta fundiéndolos y depurandolos 
en ideas. Estudia después en la “Floresta de enganos” los trucos espiri- 
tuales de que somos capaces; en “Limiar dum epoca” se planta en el 
zaguan de nuestra época para ver como se ha de subir al siglo XX y en 
seguida estudia a Masaryk, como buen representante del cocinero nuevo 
de un sabor nuevo. Esboza el concepto de generacién para determinar 
hasta qué punto podemos coincidir en nuestra actitud ante los problemas 
de la vida del siglo XX. Y por ultimo presenta el gran probiema ibero 
con un estudio de la paralelidad y la asincronia de la historia de Espafia 
y Portugal. 


FepEerIco SANCHEZ 
Unversity oF CALIFORNIA 
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ALICE T. HILL 


The sudden death of Alice T. Hill on December 14, 1930, was a 
shocking surprise to her many friends. Born in Brooklyn, in 1887, she 
early found recognition in the New York school system, after winning a 
scholarship from Barnard and Teachers College at the time of her gradu- 
ation from Girls’ High School of Brooklyn in 1907. 

Although she began her work in the New York high schools as a 
teacher of German, she passed the high test of character which the war 
exacted from many such teachers by early distinguishing herself by an 
excellent acquisition of the Spanish language. But perhaps more interest- 
ing than her professional activity in the teaching of Spanish was her 
entrance with it into the Americanization work of many Spanish-speak- 
ing immigrants. She began this work in Brooklyn with Mrs. Baiz, who 
is connected with the foreign branch of the Y.W.C.A. 

In the summer of 1919, Miss Hill made her first visit to a Spanish- 
speaking country, Porto Rico. While there she became interested in the 
educational work done by the Baptist mission schools. In the autumn of 
that year she accepted an appointment as Spanish instructor in the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School in Chicago, where she taught three years. 
In this way, she became intimately acquainted with the Latin-American 
problems as they touched the various missionary schools within and with- 
out the American Commonwealth itself. Many of her pupils became her 
lasting friends and kept her continually in touch with the missionary 
and Americanization work to which they had dedicated their lives. One 
of these, Miss Helen Hadley, assistant director of the Colegio Bautista, 
Managua, Nicaragua, invited her to spend a month at the mission in 
1928. Through this visit she obtained an insight into the life and customs 
of the mountain villages, which gave her more than the usual background 
of a modern-language teacher. 

Miss Hill’s last teaching was done at the New York State College 
for Teachers in Albany, New York. She undertook this work in 1923, 
having spent the preceding summer in study and travel in Spain, where 
she had won, with honor, the teaching diploma issued by the Centro de 
Estudios in Madrid, upon successful completion of the summer school 
courses. Her teaching work in Albany continued until June, 1930, and 
many able modern-language teachers throughout New York State owe 
their teaching equipment to her untiring devotion. She stood steadfast 
for the teaching of Spanish in that institution when opposition thereto 
was displayed by some of the representatives of the State Department of 
Education. 
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Not content with an A.B. degree from Barnard and an A.M. from 
Middlebury, she entered a competitive examination for a scholarship at 
Wisconsin, hoping to matriculate there for the Ph.D. Although she had 
vigorous opposition, she was successful in this final effort and went to 
Wisconsin in the autumn of 1930. Her health failed and she was obliged 
to give up her work and return home after a few weeks, where she soon 
succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. 

Although she was very modest about her talent, Miss Hill wrote a 
good bit of poetry, and her tiny volume of verse touched the hearts of 
many of her friends, who miss her now. 

LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


MABEL JANE ROGERS! 


The first words I ever heard her say were: “Perhaps you would like 
to join our Spanish Club.” I saw her for the last time at a presentation 
of La Malquerida by the Spanish colony of Cleveland, in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer's Theater of the Nations. 

Three qualities in her were supreme—the capacity for unceasing 
work, loyalty, and courage—a courage which took her even at the last 
moment from Ohio to Oregon, to try the only chance remaining for life. 

On January 23, in Sancti-Spiritus, Cuba, at the request of her former 
students, there was held a culto especial to honor the memory of Miss 
Rogers, who had been for nine years Directora del Colegio Presbiteriano 
there. 

Copies of the invitation and program were sent to the mother, who 
survives, and the following is a paragraph from the letter which accom- 
panied them. May not this Association likewise extend its sympathy, and 
subscribe herewith to the words of the Sancti-Spiritus friends: 

“Por esta remisién y su contenido 
podra usted apreciar el débil esfuerzo 
que hemos realizado por la memoria de 
quien tanto luché por nosotros y que 
aspiramos a que usted conozca para 
que pueda aquilatar alla en la tran- 
quilidad de su hogar y de su alma, no 
ya el acto material en si, antes bien 
la cantidad de amor y gratitud que 
tenemos atin para la Srta. Rogers: que 
ella y su obra es luz y bondad para 
nuestros corazones através de la vida.” 


Mary Wetp Coates 


1 Late instructor in Spanish, University of Akron, Ohio, and president of 
the Akron Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 








